“HE LIFE LINE OF ENGLAND'S EMPIRE 
By C. Hartley Grattan 
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‘WESTERN 
UNION” 


Whatever it is... wherever it is... insure it in the l 
Hartford. For nearest agent phone Western Union 


Hartford* agents are easier 
to locate... HERE'S WHY 


You get something extra with a policy 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
or the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company—but without extra cost. 

You get unusually quick service. Just 
telephone Western Union and ask for 
the name of the nearest Hartford agent. 

This is mighty useful when you want 


help on Hartford fire, accident or lia- 
bility insurance. It is mighty valuable if 
you should be away from home and in 
some emergency need a Hartford agent. 
So the Hartford meets the test of 
convenience. It has already met the hard 
tests of five wars, seven panics and all 
conflagrations of the past 127 years. 


*HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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See and feel this beauty by arranging with your travel agent 
an extended tour of this land of unforgettable dreams. 


Now with the devaluation of the franc the dollar buys 42% 
more in Switzerland. True courtesy - and hospitality as always. 


Railroad fares have been reduced up to 45%. 


NO VISAS — Be sure to include in your itinerary the high spots Geneva, Berne, Thun, Bern- 
NO MONEY ese Oberland with Interlaken and the Jungfraujoch, Loetschberg, Zermatt- 
FORMALITIES Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lugano, Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake District. 


See your travel agent or write for Packet TV 4 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Official Information Bureau of Switzeriand 
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JAMES BORING’S 


Summer Tours & Cruises 
AROUND THE WORLD 


for your 
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, 
Eastbound from 4 
New York, through 
China and Japan. 
Or — Westbound 
from San Francisco, 
including China, Japan, Java and 
Bali. Personally conducted through- 
out, with privilege of stopover. East- 
bound, sailing June 30th. Westbound, 
sailing July 1st. $975 zp. 


A complete EUROPEAN 
TOUR—BY MOTOR!! 


Travel by motor, 
and really see Eur- 
ope! Stop at the 
lovely out-of-the- 
way spots that most 
tourists miss! Visit 
the key points of 
interest in seven 
countries! France, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
Holland. By private car or motor 
coach, according to individual prefer- 
ence. Trips ranging in length from 11 
days, leave Paris every Monday 
throughout the season. From $118 up. 


The VALE of KASHMIR 


for your 


SUMMER VACATION 


Thorough... Con- 
ducted tour of 
India! From Bom- 
bay, on the south, 
—to the Himalayas 
on the north. Spend glorious days in 
the beautiful Vale of Kashmir... See 
the Taj Mahal and other unforgettable 
sights! Returning via Europe, or con- 
tinuing around the world. $1060 zp. 


Secure complete details from your local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO. inc. 


655 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


333 N. MICHIGAN AVE.,.CHICAGO, ILL. 


BERNORD az GURO 
Master Craftsman of the Hair 
Telephone @ 439 MADISON AVE. 
WI. 2-1692 NEW YORK CITY 


The Finest Hotel 
South of the Line. 


Tasteful, brilliant, 


distinctive. Enjoys 
a world-wide cli- 
entele. Delightful 
cuisine & service, 
Telegraphic Address: 
* Austraotel, Sydney’ 


Peasant Dance in Rumania 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY 


argus 


Take an Argus and bring back crisp, clear 
pictures of your travels. So compact, so 
easily carried and always ready for instant 
use. A real ‘‘candid camera.” 


Fast f 4.5 triple Anastigmat lens gets dark 
day, night, stage and natural color pictures. 
Simple operation—requires only two focus 
settings. Shutter speeds 1/25 to 1/200 sec. 
Stops action. Uses inexpensive 35 millimeter 
motion picture film—36 exposures without 
reloading. A revolutionary camera at a 
revolutionary price— 


See the Argus at your camera 
dealer’s or write direct for 
further information. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 
139 Fourth Ave. Ann Arbor, Michigan 


OAK GROVE 
A Friends School For Girls 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and 
Gracious Living. Music, Art, Expression. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Graduate Course 
Secretarial Science. Joyous Outdoor Recrea- 
tion among the Beautiful Maine Hills. Rid- 
ing included. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Principals, 
Box 154 Vassalboro, Maine 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Resident and Day School 
For Girls. Prepares for Eastern and 
Western Colleges. Intermediate 
grades. Modern equipment. Art, 
Music, Dramatics. Outdoor sports. 
Caroline S. Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress, 
Box 85, La Jolla, Calif. 


HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Two-year college courses. Credits 
transferable. Fine and Commercial 
Art, Costume Design, Interior 
Decoration, Dramatics, Music, 
Journalism, Home Economics. Sec- 
retarial Science. Riding, Swim- 
ming, Fencing, Sports. Catalog. 
Edith Harcum, President. Box T, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE SLADE SCHOOL 
For Boys 6-15 


A small School preparing boys for 
the leading secondary schools. 


CLARK WINSHIP SLADE 
Bethesda P. O. Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER CAMP 


AATERSKILL 


Pownal, Vt. For Boys 6-19. 40 miles 
from Albany, N. Y. Provides a place 
where boys are kept busy doing the 
things a boy naturally likes to do. All land and 
water sports. Riding. Trips. Trained coun- 
selors. Modern equipment. Catalog. $17.50 
per week. 16th Season. Herbert T. Lorenz, 
P. O. Box 424, Bennington, Vt. Camp Wood- 
land for Girls, Londonderry, Vt., affiliated. 


AUSTRIA 


June 6 to 20—Music festival at Vienna* 
July 4 to mid-September — Passion Play 
Sundays at Thiersee 4 2 
July 16 to 20—Bruckner Festival at Linz, 

St. Florian and Steyr é 
July 17, 18—St. Ann’s Fair at Velden-am- 
Wortherece 


July 24 to Aug. 31— Music Festival at 
Salzburg 

Aug. 1 to 22—Klagenfurt and Worthersee 
Sports Festivals < 

Aug, 8—Folk’ Festivals at St. Gilgen-am- 
Wolfgangsee and Steinach-am-Brenner 

Aug. 8—Opening of Summer College Course 
of University of Vienna at Gmunden 

Aug. 22 to 29—Forest Festival at Stein- 
ach-am-Brenner 


BELGIUM 


May 15 to 18—Procession of Sainte Bym- 
phoré at Gheel 

May 23—Procession of St. Waudru at Mons 

June 20 and 27—‘“‘Ommegang” processions 
at Tirlemont 

June 27 to July 4—Historical Pageant at 
Antwerp é 

July 3 to 6—International Clay-Bird Shoot- 
ing Matches and Aviation Meet at Zoute 
uly 20 to 22— National Fete at Brussels 
uly 25— Procession of the Penitents at 
Furnes 


Festival of the Madeleine at Mariem- 


bourg i : 
Aug. 15—Assumption Day Processions at 
Huy, Panne, Ghent, Binche and 


Mont St. Amant : 
Begonia Fields in bloom at Gand until 
mid-October 3 
Aug. 21, 22—‘‘Marriage of the Giants” at 


Aug. 24—600th Anniversary of Cathedral 
of Notre Dame at Aarschot 


CANADA 


June 1 to 7—Apple-Blossom Festival at 
Kentville, Nova Scotia 
July 1—Fishermen’s Regatta at Louisburg, 


July 5 to 10—Lobster Fisheries Carnival at 
Pictou, N. S. i 
July 13 to 17—Junior International Yacht 
Races at Yarmouth, N. S. 2 
Jey 21—Highland Games at Antigonish, 


July 23 to 25—Indian Days at Banff 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


May 27—Corpus Christi Day Celebrations at 
Velka, Hroznova, Lhota and Vicnov 

qune 6—The ‘King’s Ride” at Vicnov 

une 13—St. Anthony’s Pilgrimage at Blat- 


nice 

July 4 to 6—Ethnological Costume Festivals 
at Uh. Hradiste ; 

uly 5—Pilgrimage to Velehrad 

uly 1 to Sept. 1—Passion Plays every 
Sunday at Sihla O Lomu 

July 13 to 18—Moravian Championship 
Dancing Contest at Luhacovice Spa 

ad 25—Folk Festival at Sliac 

uly 31, Aug. 1— Czechoslovak - Rumanian 
Festivals at Trenc Teplice 

Aug. 15 to 21—Tatra Week at Novy Smok- 
ovec 


DENMARK 


May 15—Silver Jubilee of King Christian, X 
July 4—Folk Festival of “‘Kilden”. at-Aal- 
borg. Also July 17, 18 


FINLAND 


May 24 to 30—Intermational tennis and 
football matches at Helsinki 

fore 24—Flag Day 

uly 18 to 25—International tennis matches 
at Helsinki : 

July 30 to Aug. 9—World’s shooting cham- 
pionship matches at Helsinki 


“FRANCE 
May 16—‘‘Pardon of the Birds’ at Quim- 
perle 
May 19—Grand Pardon of St. Yves at Tre- 
uier 


g 
May 23 to 25—Camargue Fetes of Les 
Saintes Maries de la Mer 


May_27—Corpus Christi Procession at Itxas-_ 


sou 

- June 6 to 11—International Congress of Ro- 
tary Clubs at Nice ; 

June 18 to 27—International Philatelic Ex- 
hibition at Paris 

June 23, 24—Gathering of the Basques at 
Cambo-les-Bains 
Pardon of St. Jean du Doigt 
Benediction of the Sea at Ile de Groix, 

Morbihan 

June 26, 27—Pageant of the Old Guilds at 
Beauvais : 

June 27—Grand Prix de Paris at Long- 


champ 

June 30 to July 25—Tour de France — 
French bicycle classic 

iy 3—Pardon at Guincamp* 

uly 4 to 6—Wine Festivals at Angers and 
Saumur 


July 5 to 11—International Con- 
ress at Paris 
nternational Congress of the ‘Alliance 

Francaise” at Paris 

July 13—Ceremony of the Three Heifers at 
La Borne St. Martin 

July 18—Pardon of the Children at Pont 
l’Abbé 


Hospitals 


July 24 to 26—Franco-Canadian fetes at 
Bernay 

July 26—Pardon of Ste. Anne d’Auray* 

Aug. 1 to 4—Pardons at Huelgoat and 
Fouesnant 

Aug. 2 to 8—Aviation Week at Le Touquet 

Aug. 15—Pardons at Rumengol,* Penmarch 
and Le Folgoet 

Aug 22—Grand Prix at Deauville 

Aug. 29—Pardon of Ste. Anne de la 
Palue 
* Corrected date. 


GERMANY 


May 29 to June 6—Mozart Festival at 
Heidelberg 

May 30 to June 6—Reich Agricultural Ex- 
position at Munich 

June 5 to 7—Salad Festival at Ziegenhain 

June 5 to July 15—Colonial Exposition at 
Hamburg 

June 12 to 19—Mozart Festival at Wiirz- 


urg 
June 19 to 27—Paradise Festival at Jena 
July 1 to 7—Shakespeare’s “Roman Plays’ 
at Bochum y 
July 1 to Aug. 31—Romerberg Festival 
Plays at Frankfurt-am-Main ae 
July 2 to 11—Chemical Exposition at 
Frankfurt-am-Main 
July 3 to 5—St. John’s Festival at Esch- 


wege 
uly 3 to 13—Folk Festival at Dresden 
uly 4 to 11—The ‘‘Winzinger Kerwe’’ at 
Neustadt x 
July 10 to 12—Pretzel Festival at Speyer 
July 17, 18—Silesian Costume Festival at 
Schreiberhau 
July 20 to Aug. 29— Wagner - 
Strauss Festival at Munich 
July 23 to Aug. 21—Wagner 
Bayreuth Bae: . 
July 24 to Aug. 1—Libori Festival at Pad- 


erborn > 

July 25, 26—Shepherds’ Races at Heiden- 
heim and Urach 

July 28 to Aug. 1—World Singers’ Meet- 
ing at Breslau 

Aug. 1 to 22—German Photography Expo- 
sition at Frankfurt-am-Main : / 

Aug. 12 to 22—“Waldshiter Chilbi” at 
Waldshut 

Aug, 21 to 29—International 
sition at Berlin 

Aug.—Dahlia Show at Bad Homburg 


Mozart - 


Festival at 


Dairy Expo- 


BRITAIN AND 
RELAND 


May 12—The Coronation 

May 20 to 26—“Eights Week” at Oxford 

May 27 to June 12—Royal Naval, Military 
and Air Force Tournament at London 

June 2, 3—The Derby and Coronation Cup 
Races at Epsom “ 

June 9 to 12, 15 to 19—Military Tattoo at 
Aldershot 

June 12 to 19—Festival at Canterbury 

June 15 to 18—Ascot Week and River Fes- 
tival at Windsor 

June 30 to July 3—Royal Regatta at Hen- 


wie SAE 


ey 

July 5 to 10—Historical Pageant at Chester 

July 17 to 20, 24 to 27—Davis Cup Matches 
at Wimbledon 

July 18-24—Festival at Tewksbury Abbey 

July 26 to Aug. 21—Dramatic Festival at 
Malvern : 

July 27 to 30—Goodwood Races near Chi- 
chester 

July 31 to Aug. 7—Navy Week at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth and Chatham 

July 31—Octocentenary of St. Magnus’s 
Cathedral, Kirkwall. Orkney Islands 

Aug. 2 to 7—Welsh National Eisteddfod at 
Machynlleth, Wales 
Royal Regatta at Cowes 

Aug. 3 to 7—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
Show, Dublin ’ 

Aug. 7—Highland Games at Bridge of Allan 

Aug. 10 to 12—Puck Fair at Killorglin, Co. 
Kerry 4 

Aug. 12—Sheep Dog trials at Rydal 

Aug. 15— Patterns at Athenry, Athlone, 


Cas URERSE OEY, Clonlaragh and Knocknago- 

sha’ 
Yachting Regatta at Cobh 

Aug. 20, 21—Highland Gathering at Inver- 
ness 

Aug. 21—Ulster Grand Prix Motor Cycle 
Race at Belfast 


GREEK ISLANDS 


Aug. 15—Festival of the Panaghia on Tinos 


HOLLAND 


July 31 to Aug. 9—World Boy Scouts Jam- 
boree at Vogelenzang near Haarlem 


HUNGARY 


May 17 to 22—Agricultural Fair at Buda- 
pest 

June 1 to 20—June Weeks, ending in Inter- 
national, Regatta on the Danube at Buda- 


pest 
July 10 to 18—Festival Week at Kecskemet 
Aug. 5 to 12—International Women’s Week 
at Budapest 
Aug. 12 to 15—Open-Air Festivals at Sze- 


ged 
Aug. 14 to 23—St. Stephen’s Festival 
Week, celebrated especially at Budapest 
Aug. 15—Fair and Folk Festival at Vasvar 


ITALY 


May 12 to 20—International 
gress at Florence 

May 16—The Sagra of the Pentecost in the 
Grottoes at Postumia 
Festival of the Dove at Orvieto 

May 17—Festival of the ‘Divino Amore” 
at Rome 

May 18—“‘Gara dei Balestrieri” at Gubbio 

June 24—Festival of St. John at Rome and 
Florence 

June 29—Festival of St. Peter at Rome 

July 2—Feast of the Pardon at. Assisi 
Palio at Siena; also August 16. 

July 15—Festival of St. Rosalia at Palermo 

July 16—Festival of the Madonna del Car- 
mine at Rome 

July 18—Festival 


Music Con- 


of the Redeemer at Ven- 


ice 

Aug. 5—Festival of the Madonna of the 
Snow at Rome 

Aug. 10 to 31—Interprovincial Artisan Fair 
at Messina 

Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption at Or- 
vieto 

Aug. 15 to 31—International Film Festival 
at the Lido 

Aug. 16—Second Palio Race at Siena 

Aug. 30—Art Exhibition and Sea Festival 
at Abbazia 


JAPAN 


July 13 to 16—Festival of the O-bon 
throughout Japan 

Aug. 15—Festival of the Fukagawa Hachi- 
man, Tokyo 


LUXEMBOURG 


May 18—Dancing Festival of St. Willibrod 
at Echternach 


NORWAY 


May 17—Independence Day. Midnight Sun 
in Northern Norway 
June 23, 24—St. Hans Eve with 
celebrations at Lillehammer 
July 28, 29—St. Olav’s Eve at Trondhjem 
Greg ce recuanional Motor Boat Race at 
slo 


special 


POLAND 

May 27 to 30—Corpus Christi Festivals, es- 
pecially at Warsaw and Krakow 

fuss 3—The “Lajkonik’ Festival at Kra- 
<OW 

June -23—St. John’s Eve Celebration at Kra- 
ow 

June 30 to July 4—Festival of the Sea at 


ynia " 
July: 7—Festival of St. Jan at Skit-Maniaw- 
ski 


July 12—Hucul Holiday at Zakopane; Folk 
Festival at Worochta 

Aug. 1—Annual Bazaar at Cieszyn 

Aug. 12 to 15—Pilgrimages at Lowicz, 
Czestochowa, Kalwaria Zebrzydowska and 
Piekary 

Aug. 28—Pilgrimage of Greek Catholics to 
Poczajon 


RUMANIA 


June 2 to 10—International 
Military Medicine 
Bucharest 


SOUTH AMERICA 


June 8—Total Eclipse of Sun at Lima, Peru 

June 24—Dia del Indio, Peru 

June 29—Fiesta of St. Peter at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador 


Congress of 
and Pharmacy at 


SOVIET UNION 


June 15 to end of year—Agricultural Ex- 
osition of all the republics in the Soviet 
nion at Moscow 

July 15—All-Soviet Union Derby at Mos- 


cow 

July 20 to 31—International Geological Con- 
gress at Moscow 

Aug. 18—Aviation Day at Moscow 


SWEDEN 


June 6—Swedish National Day 

June 18 to Aug. I—Exhibition of Art, 
Handicraft and Industry at Motala 

June 23, 24—Midsummer celebrations 
throughout nation 

June 27—Lapp Fairs at Kolassen, Jamtland 

July 4—Summer Festival of the lolk Music 
School at Ingesund 

July 23 to 26—Folk Festival at Orebro 

July 27 to 30—Medieval Plays at Visby 


SWITZERLAND 


May 22 to 30—Wine Fair of Canton Vaud 
at Vevey 

June 25 to July 11—National Trade Show 
and ‘‘Rheinwoche” at Schaffhausen 

June 26, 27—Flower Festival at Geneva 

July 6—Opening of Summer Session of Uni- 
versity of Geneva 

July 9 to 12—International Skating Asso- 
ciation Congress at St. Moritz 

July 10, 11—Annual Summer Ski Races on 
Jungfraujoch 

July 11 and succeeding Sundays to mid- 
September—William Tell performances at 
Interlaken 

July 23 to Aug. 1—International Aviation 
Meeting at Zurich 

July 24 to Aug. 2—Fribourg Cantona] 
Shooting Festival at Guin 

July 31 to Aug. 1—Wrestling and Alpine 
Fete at Lausanne 

Aug. 1—Swiss Independence Day celebra- 
tions 

Aug. 21, 22—Swiss Grand Prix Automo- 
bile Races at Berne 


UNITED STATES 

May 5, 6— Dogwood: Festival at Bristol, 
Virginia 

May 7—‘‘Masque of the Yellow Moon’ at 
Phoenix, Arizona 

May 7 to 24—International Exhibition of 
Photography, New York City 

May 8, 9—Rodeos at Sonora and Corona, 
California 

May 13 to 16—Helldorado 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

May 15, 16—International Frog Jumping 
Jubilee at Angels Camp, California 


and Rodeo at 


May 21—Opening of the Golden Gate 
Bridge, San Francisco, California 

May 28 to June 6— Pacific Coast Tourist 
Trailer Convention, Huntington Beach, 
California 


May 29 to Sept. 6—Great Lakes Exposition, — 


Cleveland, Ohio 

June 3, 4—Potato Blossom Festival at Tas- 
ley, Virginia 

June 6—Folk Festival on the Mall, New 
York City 

June 9 to 12—Rose Festival, Portland, Ore- 


gon 

June 10 to 12—Bicentennial ‘“‘Wings Over 
Virginia’ at Richmond 

June 12—Opening of Greater Texas and 
Pan American Exposition at Dallas, Texas 

June 24—San Juan Day dances especially at 
San Juan and Acoma, New Mexico 

June 27—Pageant at San Juan Bautista, 
California 

July 3, 4--Yacht Club Regatta at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia 

July 7 to 11—National Horse Show at Cor- 
onado, California 

July 13-18—Annual Tennis Tournament, 
Dixville Notch, N. H, Z 

July 15 to 18—Califernia Rodeo at Salinas, 
California 


July 17, 18— Pacific Northwest Archery 
Tournament, Seattle, Washington _ 
July 17 to 23—Knights Templar Triennial 
Conclave at Miami, Florida 

July 18, 19— Pony Show at Warrenton, 
Virginia : 

July 22 to 24—Oregon Trail Pageant at 
Eugene, Oregon 

July 24 to 31—San_ Mateo Horse Show, 


Menlo Park, California 
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HOW IT FEELS TO JUMP A 


AT the parachute rigging station, in the 
rear of the hangar, my equipment was still 
on the workbench, where it was being 
checked carefully for the last time. 

This was to be my second jump. It 
came harder than the first one: curiosity 
was gone, but all the worries were still 
left. Would I get away from the ship, 


‘or be blown against the tail surfaces? 
Would the ‘chute, in opening, tangle with 


my feet? Or would the harness tear under 
the opening shock? And what about all 
the places where I might land: something 
pointed and sharp perhaps, or some live 
wires, or the river? Least reasonable worry 
and yet uppermost: would the ’chute open 
properly? And if it didn’t, how much time 
would there be to think, and what would 
I think? 


By WOLFGANG LANGEWIESCHE 


The workshop was comfortable. Outside, 
the ceiling was 4000 feet, a solid overcast; 
the wind was N.E. 12, and it was chilly. 
Not an inviting day to go falling through 
the sky. Inside, they were frying ham- 
burgers for lunch. The heat was good, 
and so was the smell. ie 

Was I asking for trouble? 

The rigger himself had given up jump- 
ing years ago. He now spent his life firmly 
on the ground, servicing other people’s par- 
achutes, trading in parachutes, patching and 
cleaning and folding parachutes: a tailor 
instead of an airman. Was that his final 
judgment on parachutes? 

“How often, would you guess, can a 
man jump before it will get him?” 

To that type of question most flying men 
have two answers. One answer is that 


Wide Werld 


PARACHUTE 


everything is now under full control, that 
we have now achieved real mastery of the 
air. That is the answer you give to cash 
customers. The other you give to your- 
self sometimes, and always to the girl you 
want to impress: 

“Tt is all a chance. 
to hit, she will hit.” 

But the rigger, wise old bird, had a dif- 
ferent point of view. Even parachute 
jumping, he said, was all right and reason- 
ably safe nowadays, provided you kept your 
wits about you, and used only good ’chutes 
packed by reputable riggers like himself— 
after all he charged only three dollars for 
a repacking job—and as long as you ob- 
served the law that two ‘chutes must be 
worn on intentional jumps. But the trouble 
with the parachute-jumping public, as he 
put it, was that they got used to it and 
became careless and sloppy. “Then,” he 
added, “it is sure to kill fast.” 

He snapped and tested one after an- 
other the rubber cords that were to tear 
open the canvas bag and spill out the silk, 
once the latch was ripped out. 

“And don’t fool yourself,” he said, “that 
you are an exception and will remain care- 
ful; because you won’t.” 

He was right about that in a way. For 
my second jump, I had already stiffened 
the test. Instead of a straight baling-out, I 
wanted to make this a delayed opening 
jump. The idea is to let yourself fall, 


When she is ready 


HEAD FOREMOST 


In a violent, breathless, silent 
tumble this parachutist sets out on 
his swift journey to the earth 
nearly a mile away. If he delays 
opening his parachute, he will at- 
tain a maximum speed of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles an hour. 


Wide World 


FREE FALL 


Nonchalantly lighting a cigarette, Harold Parkhurst, one of America’s most daring parachutists, 

begins a free fall of several thousand feet. A skilful jumper can delay opening his ’chute for 

several thousand feet. Recently a Russian ‘flier dropped from a height of 26,575 feet to 650 
before pulling his rip cord. The sheer drop took two minutes, twenty seconds. 


hand on rip-cord ring, for a thousand feet 
or so, and only then to rip. It wouldn't 
have taken much to discourage me, on this 
cool, grey morning, but I didn’t want to 
be discouraged. So I put it to him gently. 
I said I had arranged this time to be 
dumped from a little higher up, because 
I wanted to hold it a little longer, and 
' that might be easier to do with a little more 
altitude below. 

“All right,” he said, somewhat to my sur- 
prise. As a matter of fact, and quite 
frankly, last time I had pulled too damned 
soon, and it might be wise to learn to hold 
it a little longer. From below it had looked 
as if my ‘chute had just barely cleared the 
ship’s tail. 

I knew that. Last: time I had ripped 
not when it seemed best but when my 
nerves had ripped—at the exact moment 
when the fear of tangling in the tail had 


been overpowered by the horror and con- 
fusion of the bottomless drop. This time, 
that must be fixed. This time, I must try 
for absolute nerve control. 

The rigger put the finishing touch to his 
job. With indelible ink he signed his name 
and the date on a white cloth label sewn 
to the pack. This is a licensed rigger’s 
guarantee that a parachute has been opened, 
inspected, refolded and repacked within 
sixty days preceding flight, as the law de- 
mands; that it will work. Then he handed 
it to me for my inspection. The trouble 
with ’chutes is, though, that you can’t in- 
spect them without undoing the job; their 
working all depends on the way the canopy, 
and the little pilot chute, and the shrouds 
are folded inside. I handed it back, and he 
cracked the standard joke of the occasion: 

“Tf it doesn’t work, bring it back and 
we'll refund your money.” 


I went to the hangar to see about the 
ship. 

The field manager phoned to town for 
the pilot to come out: this guy was here 
now and wanted to jump. The mechanics 
still had considerable fixing to do on the 
old biplane and its World War engine be- 
fore it would fly. Meanwhile, there was 
nothing for me to do but to stand around 
on the field and wait. 

Hard on the nerves, because it gives 
you time to think, and you can’t help cal- 
culating your chances. The speed of a man 
falling through the air is one hundred and 
twenty miles per hour; faster than that he 
won’t fall, because of air resistance, but 
that is fast enough. It would leave three 
seconds for the last five hundred feet. It 
would take keen timing not to pancake. 

I didn’t feel like talking, but the local 
reporter came and questioned me: why 
jump parachutes? The field manager had 
told him that the Army and Navy don’t 
allow their men to do intentionals, and that 
many civilian pilots don’t even wear para- 
chutes against emergencies, but prefer to 
take their chances sticking to their ships. 
What about that? 

I told him what I had told myself so 
many times: that parachutes are required 
for certain maneuvers, and that therefore 
one might just as well know how to use 
them; that collision in the air is becoming 
the biggest and least calculable danger in 
aviation, and that after a collision only a 
‘chute will save you. I talked of fire in 
the air, structural failure, engine failure 
over rough country. 

But then why make delayed jumps? 

Again I could give him good enough 
reasons. How in war you might want to 


get down and out of shooting range in 
a hurry; how after a collision the wreck- 


READY TO GO 


| the “pull-off” parachute 
imp the airman releases 
is *chute before leaving 
ie plane. When the 
hute begins to inflate 
e jumper is dragged 
prizontally into space, 
yssing slowly through a 
irve to the easy vertical 


descent. 


age sometimes falls almost as fast as 


the pilot, necessitating long delays in 
order to clear it. How pilots have 
bailed out because of an _ uncontrolla- 
ble tail spin, and have then been 


chased by their ships almost down to the 
ground before they could rip. How in 
jumping from very fast ships you have so 
much speed that you might tear your 
canopy, or your harness, or your intestines, 
if you ripped right away; whereas if you 
delay you actually slow down to mere 
falling speed. And how anyway, if you 
use life-saving equipment, you might as 
well be wholly familiar with it and learn 
to use it coolly. 

The real reason, of course, he would not 
understand, nor would his readers; least 
of all would the farmer understand it into 


whose field, in case of mishap, the final mess 
would burst. The real reason was that a 
man likes to test his nerve and to get closer 
and closer and still closer to the edge of life. 

They were now wheeling the ship out 
of the hangar. Time to get ready. Word 
had spread by telephone, and cars were 
turning in from the highway. <A _ small 
crowd was collecting, truck drivers, sales- 
men, store clerks off for lunch, hoping for 
a thrill. 

The reporter wanted to know if I was 
married, and whether my mother knew 
about the jump. 

Around and around in my head went a 
song I had once heard somewhere about 
“A Little Home in Flatbush.” That was 
what I wanted just then, a little house and 
a complacent wife and never again any 
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nerve testing. I had had enough of that. 

The worst moment of a parachute jump 
comes when they dress you up and strap 
the ‘chutes on you. 

Monturus: one who is about to die. 
That was my role as far as the crowd was 
concerned. They stood and gaped only 
because they thought that they might see 
me die. And I felt a little solemn myself. 
I might die; yet I probably would not die; 
as a matter of fact I had a date in town 
for that afternoon; but just now my plans 
for more than a quarter hour ahead were 
somewhat tentative and strangely uninter- 
esting. 

The field manager came to supervise the 
preparations, and must have seen me shiver 
in the cool wind. He took off his leather 
jacket and put it on me. He made me 
feel better. It kept the wind out, and it 
also showed that he did not expect to get 
it back all messed up with dead Lange- 
wiesche. The good old Swede. 

The rigger and his assistant brought out 
the ’chutes. They had adjusted the harness. 
This time it gripped me tight around the 
legs and around the chest and over the 
shoulders. It almost hurt, but the feel was 
good; it pulled you together. 

On top of that they hung the heavy back 
pack. Then the chest pack, for emergencies, 
buckled on in front. Heavy armor. It 
set you apart from the crowd, and marked 
you for a strange man on a strange ad- 
venture. 


THE PULL OFF 


The parachute is indispensable to 
army and navy airmen. It has 
taken the lives and experiments 
of many fliers to bring the para- 
chute to its present state of per- 
fection. The pioneers in para- 
chute jumping were Blanchard and 
Garnerin who made successful 
descents from balloons in 1777 


and 1797. 


Irvin, who developed and jumped the parachute that is opened by the airman at will. 
remain sufficiently alert to operate a parachute properly. 


It struck me that nobody wanted to talk 
to me. The men just stood around, watch- 
ing. Beyond them, the ship was now 
noisily warming up its engine. 

Again I could feel—by what little signs 
I could not tell—how some of the crowd 
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HOME TO THE WIFE AND KIDDIES 


When an airman leaps from a plane he must allow several seconds to elapse before he pulls the rip cord to release his ’chute. It was an American, Les 


were pulling for me but most of them 
against me. The field manager and the 
pilots and the flying students were for me, 
not because they liked me, not because 
they didn’t think I was a fool, doing this 
without getting paid for it, but because 
they liked to think that parachutes al- 
ways work. The rest were against me 
because they wanted a thrill; the re- 
porter particularly was smelling blood. 
The rigger alone was unexcited and 
workmanlike. He said, putting still 
another belt around me: “Now don’t 
get mixed up, else you will be down be- 
fore you know it.” 
Only the grey-haired little assistant 
—he who had been with the circuses for 
forty years—liked me. He reached 
down and rearranged the leg straps, to 
make sure I wouldn’t be emasculated 
when the opening jerk hit. He spoke 
some German and he said: “Mach’s 
gut,” calling me thou. He was pulling 
for me all right. 
They put the flying helmet on me and 


TM OFF 


This airman is just ready to step 
off into nothingness. The _ brief 
moment before a’ jumper finally 
enirusts himself to the delicate 
mechanism of rip cord and silk re- 
quires a cool head and iron nerve. 
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Before that time, authorities doubted that a man in free fall could 


fastened the chin strap, damping out the 
voices, shutting me off still further from 
the crowd. Then the goggles. 

Only a few more minutes now. The 
pilot was climbing into the ship. 

One girl was standing there among the 
men around me, the airport typist or 
something like that. She alone now came 
through to me sharply, body and soul. For 
a moment I had an experience not given 
to many men in times of peace, thinking 
that she might be the last woman I should 
ever see. She was blond and good looking. 
She was talking to a man while looking at 
me. But I could not make out whether she 
was pulling for me or against. 


The ship was ready. There was noth- 
ing more to discuss, nothing more to wait 
for, and I might as well go. It was clumsy 
walking with all that weight on me, and 
the rigger had to help me lower myself 
and my chest pack and my back pack into 
the front cockpit. Then he said, “O.K.,” 
and stood back. We took off. 


At three thousand five hundred feet, 
ready to take the jump, I stood outboards, 
on the root of the wing, on the trailing 
edge, facing the tail. It had been a job 
to climb out with all that bulk strapped 
to me, and now I had to hold on with both 


hands to the fuselage, not to be blown 
off. 


Seen dimly far below the airman 
at the right are the fields of the 
English countryside. The drag of 
the unopened ’chute is pulling him 
head foremost into space. 
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With the pilot I was almost face to 
face as he sat in his cockpit, looking for- 
ward, and I stood beside it, looking 
rearward. Close enough, but I felt alone. 
He was busy, scowling at his instruments, 
at the horizon, at the ground. He was 
trying to maneuver into a position that 
would land me—maybe—on the flying 
field. He didn’t look at me, he didn’t 
smile. There was no comradeship with 
him, merely the feeling of a job to be 
done. The job was to get away from each 
other smoothly. He hoped I would take 
a determined jump away from the ship, 
and that I would not pull prematurely and 
be blown into the tail and kill both of 
us. I hoped that he would give a well- 
timed kick on the rudder, the moment of 
jumping, to swing the tail out of my way. 
After that, we would worry each man for 
himself. 

Around me was the empty world of 
the flier, the grey sky, the sad horizon. 
From the field, they were now probably 
watching breathlessly, but the field was 

(Continued on page 44) 


HAP. LANDING 


As the airman descends, he guides 

himself toward the spot where he 

wishes to land by pulling the 

shroud line of his ’chute. The 

shock of landing is about equal to 

that of a jump from a fourteen- 
foot wall. 
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WHITE HORSE INN 


For many the tiny village of St. Wolfgang is the symbol of the Austria of pre-War days. Here 
is the inn that provided the setting for the romantic opera that glorifies the days when Franz 
Joseph ruled. Rising above it is the tower of a Gothic church dating from the fifteenth century. 


DISUNION 


IN VIENNA 


By VIRGINIA MUSSEY 


I WENT to Vienna without having read 
a word about it. I had heard the city 
described as everybody describes it—the 
Blue Danube, Strauss, the opera, lilac time, 
Schubert. However, I had already tray- 
eled enough to know that what I heard 
bore little resemblance to the reality. Per- 
haps once the Danube at Vienna was blue; 
perhaps once the city swayed to the music 
of Strauss and wept over the music of 
Schubert; perhaps for many springs there 
was a profusion of lilacs, and their heady 
smell clinched the biological urge. Perhaps 
once Vienna was a gay, mad place. But 
the Vienna I knew was a sad place, full 
of friendly people living on the edge of 
fear. “You can’t even look comfortably 
at the horizon any more,” one old man had 
said to me in the Wienerwald. “Over there 
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are the Fascists; there, the Nazis; up above 
the Communists; behind, the Balkans, and 
below, the sea.” ; 

I did sail down the Danube to Vienna; 
it was as blue as the Hudson at Hoboken. 
It flows through Floridsdorf, the manufac- 
turing section of the city. On or off the 
boat the surrounding landscape is identical 
with the Jersey one sees from the Pulaski 
highway—oil tanks, smoke stacks, coal 
dumps. Barges chug up and down with 
oil from Rumania, grain from Hungary, 
tobacco from Bulgaria, and coal from Ger- 
many. Just as we were about to enter 
Vienna a German steamer flying the swas- 
tika passed us to the port side. The Ger- 
man passengers leaned over the rail, 
saluted and shouted, “Heil Hitler.” The 
passengers on our boat (the murder of 


Festivals and marriages at the town of St. 

Gilgen bring peasants from many parts of 

Austria. On these occasions dozens of 
different peasant costumes may be seen. 


Dollfuss had not been forgotten) 

clenched their fists, and yelled back, 

“Pfui! Pfui! Pfui!’ We passed so close 

that hand-to-hand combat was almost 

a fact. 

I remember the first stories I heard 
in Vienna—stories that give away the 
Viennese mind and heart. 

“Where are you going this morning?” 

“T’m going for a walk around Austria.” 

“Well, then, what are you doing this 
afternoon?” 

And again, the saying that “one Aus- 
trian is comfortable; two, impoverished ; 
and three don’t exist because one of 
them’s a Czech.” But the favorite story 
of all was that Austria was the only 
country in existence that could be re- 
duced to exact scale on a postage stamp. 

The beggars alone profited by the po- 
litical factions, and worked political 
sympathies to a fine point. On one 
lapel of their overcoats they wore the 
black swastika; on the other, the in- 
signia of the Fatherland Front, the red 
cross. For a while pickings were good, 
good enough so that some of the beggars 
in the Kapuziner-kirche bread-line 

poured their soup down the gutter, and 
mumbled audibly that the food was so rot- 
ten they thought they’d “give their patron- 
age to the Benedictines,” or even “eat the 
State’s frass.” 

After a few days wandering about I 
decided to take a room on the Elisabeth- 
strasse in the Schillerplatz, first district, 
which is the Vienna of hotels, museums, 
shops, churches, the opera, stock-exchange, 
town-hall and palace. | I didn’t know then 
that I was opposite the police station, but 
I did some time later when the Nazis 
would throw their nightly bomb practically 
under my window, and thus rout out the 
sleeping police, who, armed to the teeth, 
would surround the street and never catch 
even one Nazi. They were time bombs, of 
course, so that after the first few explosions 
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Pamela Booth 
A full pipe and a glass of Heurigen 
wine within easy reach provide 
contentment and serenity for this 
peasant in Grinzing, one of Vien- 
na’s suburbs. 


FROM THE SPIRE OF ST. STEPHEN 


From the spire of the most important Gothic 
church in Austria we look down. upon one 
of the busiest traffic centers in Vienna’s inner 
city. This section of Vienna, which possesses 
much baroque architecture, is the seat of the 
principal government buildings, the great 
banks and business offices and some of the 
homes of the old nobility. At the left is 
a typical open-air café near the little town 


of St. Gilgen. 
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Pamela Booth 

“Griiss Gott! This is a day of rejoicing. 

Wont you join us?” Such was the greeting 

of this woman who had come to attend a 

village wedding. Few people in Europe 

are more gracious and hospitable than the 
Austrian peasants. 


nobody ever picked up a package from 
the street, or kicked a heap of garbage. 
There was small comfort after that look- 
ing down at Schiller and Goethe as they 
smiled at each other from their respective 
pedestals. But the good humor of the 
Hausbesorgerin took our minds off revolu- 
tion some of the time. Tactfully when she 
wanted to get rid of a tenant, she posted 
a chart on the wall on which she marked 
down the daily activities of the whole 
family: 


Monday: 3 pints milk, one loaf of bread, 
half pound Hamburger,’ 1 Quart 
of Whiskey, 1 bottle aspirin, 


Herr X: went out at seven A. M. 
Received letter from Linz, first 
mail; letter from Venice, second 
mail. 


Frau X: letters from Berlin. Gen- 
tleman called. (The gentleman was 
actually the gas man.) 


On good nights when most of the boarders 
stayed out late, and the Hausbesorgerin 
collected lots of ten-cent pieces (from 10 
to 12 o’clock it costs ten cents to be let in; 
thereafter twenty cents) and more twenty- 
cent pieces, everything was especially 
pleasant. In fact I was quite popular be- 
cause I stayed out regularly after midnight. 

Every day I went to Schénbrunn to take 
pictures, visit some friends, and sometimes 
go from there for an outing in the Wiener- 
wald. On my first trolley ride out, the 
conductor discovered’ I was born in In- 
dianapolis, so he spent most of the trip 
telling me about his cousin in Chicago. 
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IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 


Many of Vienna’s larger and more fashionable shops as well as some of its finest cafés are found 
in the thoroughfares near St. Stephen, the spire of which may be seen in the distance. The indus- 
trial, commercial and cultural capital of Austria, Vienna has a population of nearly two million. 


Only with difficulty did he collect the fares 
from the other passengers, and when we 
arrived at my stop he said the car would 
wait while he escorted me to the house I 
wanted. The passengers agreed. One of 
them said, “All we have to wait is five 
minutes.” Not only was I escorted to the 
house, but the conductor rang the bell for 
me, bowed, and kissed my hand. 

Evenings I returned from Schonbrunn 
to Vienna at about the same time. The first 
evening I noticed a young man watch me 
get off the trolley. He started to follow 
me. I walked faster. He walked faster. 
I ran. He ran. I reached home, and he 
followed me into the vestibule. “Fraulein. 
Fraulein. Please. -Wait. I’m sorry, but 
you still have a trolley ticket. Are you 
going any further? If not, I wonder if 
you'd give me your ticket. I’m studying 


at the University, and I live in anothe 
district, the same district your trolley goes 
to. You see there are lots of us, and if 
ever you have a ticket if you’d wait on 
the corner, or walk slowly, one of us would 
appreciate having it.’ So every day I 
walked slowly home, and every day some 
student took my ticket, which was good for 
a ride to the end of the line. 

The city transportation lines, trolley, sub- 
way and bus, suffered less from the two 
rides on one ticket than from the increase 
in bicycle traffic. Everybody who could 
raise the price bought a bicycle. The few 
automobiles and motorcycles left sped 
dizzily around the Ring, a far more fright- 
ening spectacle than Fifth Avenue in the 
rush hours. One can cross the Ring only 
at designated spots, but for six months 


(Continued on page 56) 


Hauling a sledge on sea-ice is exhausting work. At times the winds in Northeast Land reach a velocity of a hundred miles an hour and a temperature of minus 
ferty degrees Fahrenheit is often recorded. Here an iceberg has been frozen in; unless grounded on the bottom it will move away with the spring thaw. 


ARCTIC TROGLODYTES 


Fourteen Months at the Top of the World—Life in a Sub-Glacial 
Dwelling During the Long Northern Night 


Photographs from A. R. Glen, Leader of the Oxford University Arctic Expedition 


AA THOUSAND miles northeast of Spitzbergen 
and less than six hundred miles from the North 
Pole lies a region rather larger than Wales and 
entirely covered with ice and snow most of the 
year. The name of this bleak, little-known country 
is Northeast Land. Here where no other expedi- 
tion had ever succeeded in wintering the Oxford 
University Arctic Expedition spent fourteen months. 
he object of the expedition was to study land and 
ice structure and make researches into the iono- 
sphere, the upper atmosphere responsible for long- 
distance propagation of wireless waves. 

The principal problem of the expedition was the 
successful construction of two ice-cap stations in 
which the scientific instruments could be housed 
and in which the men could survive the rigors of 
the climate. At the right is a diagrammatic drawing 
of the central ice-cap station when the roof of the 
living tent was covered by eight feet of snow. A 
tunnel system like a rabbit warren leads to various 
rooms for storing food, instruments and supplies. 
The work of making these tunnels from which over 
forty tons of ice were removed occupied two men 
for five months. Above the surface of the snow 
were such instruments as a wind speed indicator, 
a hoar frost indicator and a wireless station which 

is not shown on this diagram. 


CITADEL OF ICE 


The central ice-cap, 
station is seen here 
as it was in May 
1936 when the tent 
was still buried 
seven feet beneath 
the surface of the 
snow. In the cen: 
ter is the trap-door 
entrance. Elsewhere 
are the meteoro- 
logical instruments, 
from which read/ 
ings were taken 
twice daily and 
transmitted to Eng- 
land by the wire- 
less. 


PIONEERING IN THE ARCTIC 


The first expedition to winter in Northeast 
Land consisted of ten men: two surveyors, two 
physicists, two biologists; a geologist, an iono- 
sphere and wireless expert, a ski expert and a 
photographer. At the right members of the ex- 
pedition are landing stores near the main base 
in Brandy Bay. Below is the trap-door en- 
trance to the underground passageway leading 
to the tent in which the explorers lived. The 
ropes were used as a guide to prevent stray- 
ing in the winter darkness which lasted for 
four months, 


INSIDE THE TENT 


R. Moss spent three months alone at the central 
ice-cap station measuring the daily snow density. 
He is seen above in the tent examining some in- 
struments. From the roof hang his fur boots; 
behind him are the wireless receivers and trans- 
mitters. Outdoor it is forty degrees below zero. 
Below is a typical arctic landscape. For eight 
months of the year it is difficult to distinguish the 
frozen land from the frozen sea. 


a 


There are seals, polar bears, reindeer and a few species of birds on Northeast Land 

This seal is allowing one of the biologists to catch him by hand. Below is one of the 

expedition’s lightweight boats made of canvas over a framework of ration boxes lashec 
to a Nansen sled. 


The Golden Gate Bridge will forever break the water barrier between San Francisco and California’s Redwood Empire. 
the first of its kind to be flung across the outer mouth of a major ocean harbor, has a central span 4200 feet in length. 
world’s record of the George Washington Bridge by 700 feet. 


GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE 


Standard Oil Company of Californ 


This mighty highway of steel, 
it thus exceeds the previous 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


@FFHAND, you wouldn’t get very much 
excited if some one told you that such-and- 
such a recently completed engineering job 
had used up—among a million and one 
other incidental things—one hundred thou- 
sand tons of steel and about three hundred 
thousand cubic yards of concrete. Putting 
the matter in such a bald way would mean 
little to you, or to the average American, 
for whom quantities running into seven, 
eight or ten figures (the last being mostly 
“in the red”) are all part of the day’s 
reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic. 

But suppose your informant decided to 
jar you out of your nonchalance with a 
bit of dramatics. Suppose he reminded you 
that that colossus of skyscrapers, the Em- 
pire State Building on New York’s Fifth 
Avenue, rears itself a quarter of a mile 
into heaven on and with the weight of a 
paltry 58,000 tons of structural steel; and 
that the famed George Washington Bridge 
consumed nothing like the aforementioned 
quantity of concrete. Then you might be- 
gin to think he was telling you something 
new, something really in the Gargantuan 
line. Being sure of your attention now, 
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By EDWIN SAUNDERS 


he might still further work on your curios- 
ity by saying: 

“Behind these hundred thousand tons 
of steel and three hundred thousand cubic 
yards of concrete—from their humble ori- 
gins in the depths of the earth to their 
superb apotheosis as part of the world’s 
premier suspension bridge—you are to vis- 
ualize twenty-six million man-hours of 
labor in virtually every form of human 
activity, skilled and unskilled, known to our 
high-pressure, high-speed civilization.” 

By this time—unless you make a point 
of being always properly blasé—you have 
risen to the bait: 

“Sounds like somebody’s Five-year Plan 
for an armor-plated Utopia .. .” you be- 
gin. 

“Wrong,” interrupts your friend, “twice 
wrong, in fact. It was the dream of a 
group of hard-headed men in California, 
and it took four years and a little over 
—from the first pick-thrust—to invest it 
with a superb reality.” 

“All right, have it your own way. But 
put a name to it: what do you call this 
superb reality?” 


“The Golden Gate Bridge, which in 
May of this year will be publicly opened 
and which for a long, long time will hold 
the world’s record for suspension 
bridges. The story of this impressive 
structure is worth the telling... . 

The story goes back eighteen years— 


” 


to 1919. At that time the first definite 
solution of a major engineering problem 
—that of spanning the scant mile of 
open sea between the Marin Pier of San 
Francisco and the jutting point of. the 
vast Redwood Empire—was undertaken 
by Engineer Joseph D. Strauss. Fol- 
lowed a complicated series of investiga- 
tions into the technical, geological, finan- 
cial and economic aspects of the problem, 
and in 1923 the then Mayor of San 
Francisco, James J. Rolph, Jr., promoted 
the formation of the “Bridging of the 
Golden Gate Association,’ under whose 
direction the work went actively for- 
ward. Year succeeded year; patiently, 
with the help of the War Department 
(which controlled the channel), against 
much stubborn resistance by property 
owners, skeptics and the usual run of 
objectors, the Bridge took form. One 
month after the Great Depression struck 
in 1929, contracts were let to the low bid- 


MIRACLE IN STEEL 


In this view ofthe Golden Gate 
Bridge we are looking from San 
Francisco toward Marvelous Marin 
and the Redwood Empire. The bridge 
towers rise to a height of 740 feet; 
the bridge surface clears the water 
level at a maximum of 220 feet. At 
the left, on the opposite page, is a 
close-up of the steel work on one of 
the gigantic towers. 


der for the extremely arduous preliminary 
work of diamond drill borings and other 
technical foundation jobs. The scene of the 
struggle shifted from man to nature: at long 
last the Golden Gate, historic port of entry 
for the storm-buffeted Argonauts of ’49 was 
to be dominated by a bridge featuring— 
among many other marvels—the longest 
single span in the world, and the greatest 
span ever carried across the open sea. 

To the visitor who is lucky enough to be 
in San Francisco during the latter part of 


May, when the Golden Gate Bridge Fiesta 
will be held to the accompaniment of a 
burst of naval, military and civic spectacles, 
little of these wearisome preliminaries, of 
this dramatic struggle against natural and 
man-made obstacles will be visible. But, 
merely taking the giant structure for what 
it is—a fit companion to the already cele- 
brated San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
opened to the public last November—and 
noting its more striking characteristics, we 
can easily find more than enough to consti- 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND 
BRIDGE 


A proud companion to the Golden Gate 
Bridge is the recently completed San 
Francisco-Oakland Bridge built at a cost 
of $77,000,000. The main suspension 
towers rise approximately five hundred 
feet above the surface of the water; from 
bedrock to top each is equal to a sixty- 
story building. Supporting the bridge 
are fifty-one piers, some of which extend 
242 feet below the water, the deepest 
ever built. The central anchorage is 
greater in bulk than the largest pyramid. 


tute the proverbial nine-days’ wonder. 

From the structural point of view this 
bridge takes the blue ribbon in the sus- 
pension class on several counts. As you 
approach the majestic steel pylons or 
towers which, from an elevation of 740 
feet above the waters of the Golden Gate, 
carry the two main cables of the cen- 
tral span, you should observe the archi- 
tecturally pleasing type of bracing used 
between their posts. For here, possibly 
for the first time in such a structure, the 
usual network of transverse braces has 
been replaced by the so-called “portal- 
bracing,” combining immense strength 


DANGEROUS WORK 


On the steel beams 250 feet above the 
water may be seen the tiny figures of 
workmen defying the fury of a fifty- 
mile gale. This picture was taken 
during the construction of one of the 
central towers of the Golden Gate 
Bridge. The suspension cables have 
been slung and the construction of 
the floor of the bridge is about to 
begin. 
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Redwood Empire Association 


with a sense of lightness and amplitude 
very thrilling to the eye. The single- 
deck bridge surface clears water level 
at a minimum of 200 feet (220 feet max- 
imum at the center), 20 feet more than 
that of the George Washington Bridge 
in New York. The central span, from 
tower to tower, is 4200 feet long, thus 
exceeding by 700 feet the previous 
world’s record held by the George Wash- 
ington structure. The bridge proper has 
a length of one and one-fifth miles, and 
its ninety-foot surface is designed to 
handle six lanes of vehicular traffic and 
two for pedestrians. The traffic capacity 
(what the engineers call the “live load’’) 
has been set at about 13,000 tons (the 
weight of a fair-sized battleship): this 
is equivalent to packing the vehicular and 
pedestrian lanes, from curb to curb and 
throughout the entire length of the 
bridge, with cars, trucks and people. 
What of the cables upon which fall 
the job of sustaining this colossal 
weight? Eighty thousand miles of the 
finest steel wire—enough to circle the 
globe at the equator three and one-half 


OPEN FOR TRAFFIC 


The San Francisco-Oakland Bridge is 
double-decked. There are six lanes 
for motor traffic on the upper deck; 
on the lower there are three lanes 
for trucks and two tracks for electric 
trains. This bridge connects San 
Francisco with Yerba Buena Island 
in mid-bay and then tunnels through 


the island to continue across water 
to Oakland. 
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times—are spun into the gracefully sag- 
ging cables, each of which is over three 
feet in diameter and more than two thou- 
sand feet longer than the cables of the 
George Washington Bridge. Their total 
load-supporting capacity is 215,000 tons, 
or two and a half times the actual maxi- 
mum load, while the “pull” on each of them 
at their anchorages is more than 32,000 tons 
easily taken care of by double that re- 
sisting capacity in the rock and concrete 
anchorage blocks buried deep in the earth 


on each side of the Golden Gate. 

The excavations, principally of the tough- 
est kind of rock, required for these an- 
chorages and for other foundation work 
throughout the seven miles representing 
the entire bridge construction resulted in 
the removal of 553,000 cubic yards of 
material: a greater amount than was need- 
ed to “pack” the enormous Chagres River 
Dam of the Panama Canal, completed in 
1935. If it were possible to drive a vertical 


(Continued on page 53) 


Pictures, In 


C. Hertley Grattan, who was recently awarded a 
fellowship by the Carnegie Foundation, has gone 
to Australia to study economic and political prob- 
lems. He is the author, among other books, of 
“Preface to Chaos,” a brilliant analysis of inter- 
national rivalries and the forces making for war 
in the world today. In the following article de- 
scribing the long trip from London to Australia 
vt was inevitable that he should devote his attention 
to subjects which too frequently escape the atten- 
tion of the ordinary traveler—Kditorial Note. 


THE London-Marseilles Express leaves 
Victoria Station at 13.50. It leaves the 
Capital of Empire to carry the passengers 
along the first stage of the life line of 
Empire. By a series of curious accidents 
I had been in Canada, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa before I saw 
London. The sight of the various “Houses” 
erected by the sundry Dominions and Col- 
onies and scattered. around the Strand 
and Trafalgar Square neighborhoods, taken 
with the omnipresent steamship offices of- 
fering to take you any place from Mom- 
basa to Vancouver, really gave me a sense 
that here if any place the Empire made its 
headquarters.- The buildings and the post- 
ers were more convincing than the official 
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By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


at the Dominions Office with whom I talked, 
than the High Commissioner for Austra- 
lia, Mr. Stanley Bruce. The buildings said 
plainly enough, “We have interests here ;” 
the posters let me know that tickets were 
sold to go to the fantastic places men- 
tioned on them. Englishmen obviously 
traveled not only to do a tour of Europe, 
the home of Culture, or to laze around in 
the West Indies, like the Americans, but 
to perform serious errands in far places. 
They populated the long London-Marseilles 
Express which would carry us to join the 
steamer Narkunda to go on to India and 
Australia. Why, that bandy-legged old 
gentleman across the way is Major-General 
Sir K: CLES CB. DSO; 
M.V.O., going out to attend a stockhold- 
ers’ meeting of one of India’s railways. 
With such Empire builders as these will 
I tread the Narkunda’s decks, not with 
idle trippers! 


France is hardly seen on this journey. 
The agents of Empire, cutting a week off 
the trip by going overland while the 
ship struggles across the Bay of Biscay, 
by Gibraltar, and around to Marseilles, are 


not interested in it particularly. It is a 
kind of unacknowledged short-cut in the 
life line of Empire. We retire to our 
compartments and let France take care of 
itself, noting in passing that the Paris 
police go about in groups of three. 
Marseilles :—The city lives at the water's 
edge, the old harbor being its door-step, 
the‘fish vendors its committee of welcome. 
The touts on the street have a keen eye 
for foreigners—and exploit a common 
denominator~ for all it is worth. With 


UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 


England in the words of Sir Samuel Hoare 
is “an imperial and oceanic rather than a 
continental power.” To insure the economic 
and political well-being of the Empire the 
sea route through the Mediterranean and 
thence to the Far East must be kept open. 
Among the most important strategic points 
along the life line of Empire is the forti- 
fied port of Aden, the harbor of which may 
be seen in the picture below. At the bot- 
tom of the opposite page is a typical regal 
pageant in Bombay. The Maharajah’s ele- 
phants, preceded by brightly costumed sol- 
diers, are drawing a huge wagon in which 
musicians are seated. This is one of the 
many impressive spectacles in the Durbar 
parade. 
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ON BOARD AN AIRPLANE CARRIER 


On every ocean Great Britain’s mighty fleet guards the strategic seaways of the Empire on 


which the sun never sets. 


Wheat from Canada and Australia, cotton from Egypt, petroleum 


from Iraq, rubber from Malaya—these are some of the essential commodities whose steady 
flow to the industries of England must never be interrupted. Here on the deck of the air- 


plane carrier Eagle a group of Osprey planes is seen. 


The planes can be released from the 


battleship deck by catapult. 


an open-secretiveness they hint at the de- 
lights of the Cinema Bleu. No one 
openly goes with them but one hears of 
those who have made the visit—and been 
properly appalled. 

At the other end of the scale are the 
monuments—the great cathedral on the 
mountain top and the Chateau D’If. The 
vulgar tawdriness of the one cancels out 
the curious unreality of the other. Why 
does history have so little reality in the 
cities of Europe? Perhaps it is because 
fish vendors and fishing boats galore reflect 
the needs of today; because the foreign 
passenger and tramp steamers symbolize 
the struggle for trade that makes the world 
“tick” today ; because the slowly maneuver- 
ing submarines and destroyers on which the 
loafers are concentrating their attention 
clearly point to that imminent tomorrow. 
But whatever it is, Marseilles lacks any 
definable reality. It is there, well enough, 
but it is a place one passes through on the 
way to somewhere else. : 

En route, Marseilles-Port Said:—On the 
right, ladies and gentlemen, is Spain; on 
the left Italy. Geography is as muddled 
as politics. One needs to be markedly 
map- and news-minded even to get that far 
in defining one’s position in time and space. 
Sailing along out of sight of land is much 
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the same, whether it be the Atlantic, Med- 
iterranean, Indian or: Pacific Oceans. On 
this ship it is not the conflicts of Europe 
that are to the fore, but rather the prob- 
lems of India. Not that they are talked 
about, but rather that they are implied 
by the passengers. 

On my right at table in the dining saloon 
is a young Englishman making his first trip 
out, bound for Calcutta where he will spend 
three years in electrical engineering. The 
gentleman across the table is “in paint” 
and bound for Bombay—second trip. On 
his right is an elderly and famous sugar 
technologist, making his thirtieth trip to 
India. He speaks of a trip his grandfather 
made via the Cape of Good Hope in the 
course of which he was shipwrecked and 
“lost” for six months. An imperial family! 
Farther down the table is a Civil Servant, 
and across from him is one of those mythi- 
cal creatures—to Americans—a British gov- 
ernor of a “Native State.” His neighbor 
is in trade of an unspecified nature, but 
the gentleman opposite him is a diamond 
merchant going out to deal with Native 
Princes who favor unmounted stones. 
Here is the humanity of trade and gov- 
ernment—British Imperialism in the flesh, 
so to speak. From the eldest to the young- 
est they clearly indicate the importance of 


India as an employment resource for the 
educated members of the middle class, as 
a source and outlet of goods and services. 
These men give concrete reality to the 
life line of Empire; and it is by them 
and for them that the line is kept un- 
broken. 

But Italy, off there to the left, is a 
menace. Unless ‘the diplomats in the 
Foreign Office can find the formulae 
that will bring her into the British or- 
bit and keep her there, her unknown 
power, obscurely agitated, nervously 
twitched, by the movement of internal 
forces but dimly apprehended now that 
censorship is even more rigid than it 
was before the Abyssinian war, may 
suddenly erupt along lines opposed to 
British , interests. Mussolini’s war 
preparations-are following the logic of 
the technology of war and concentrat- 
ing on airplanes, bombs and poison gases. 
With the coordinated development of 
airdromes in Italy and Africa, the Italian 
threat reaches far beyond the littoral of 
Italy along which we are coasting (we 
pass the Lipari Islands where the anti- 
Fascists are imprisoned, and through the 
Straits of Messina), across the Mediter- 
ranean to the Suez Canal and Arabia. 
It is not so much that Malta is at his 
mercy, for it was made a precarious base 
by the submarines of the feeble Aus- 
trians during the First World War, as 
that the whole Mediterranean basin and 
the Near East might be invested on some 


' horrible tomorrow. 


Spain, on the right, is also moving out 
of its traditional position in the strategy 
of Europe. An anti-British government 
at Madrid might well menace Gibraltar, 
the guardian of the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean, or by redistributing the islands o1 
colonial possessions of Spain, utterly de- 
stroy its present rather dubious effective- 
ness. The London press was_ hinting 
vaguely at the prospects, but was saying 
remarkably little that was concrete. It is 
far from clear, indeed, just what kind 
of government would best suit England’s 
purposes, so long admirably served by a 
government seemingly permanently sunk 
in innocuous desuetude. Her traditional 
policies are those of a capitalistic democ- 
racy, beaten out in the furnace of the age 
of imperialist territorial expansion, and of 
free trade among nations unequally 
equipped for production. They serve her 
ill in the contemporary world. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare takes 
to the radio to assure all loyal Britons that: 


“There are no pages in British history so 
full of color and incident as the lives of our 
great sea captains and the story of their 
epic achievements. If you have not read 
these chapters of our history, read them 
now, and I believe that you will come to 
the conclusion that British sea power never 
threatened international peace like con- 
tinental land power, and that British naval 


security meant greater and not less security 
for the world at large. This is certainly 
the conclusion reached by impartial American 
publicists and historians. It was only a few 
months ago that one of them, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, declared that the predominance 
of the British navy was the bulwark that 


prevented world war in the nineteenth 
century.” 


Alas, dear Walter, they know you well in 
Merry England. But what about British 
sea power and neutral rights in the First 
World War? 

Port Said:—At the eastern end, the 
Mediterranean focuses at Port Said, the 
entrance to the Suez Canal. Its reputation 
for unique wickedness has outlived the 
reality. Today it is a matter of furtively 
offered “feelthy peekturs” and routine 
bawdy houses with an international per- 
sonnel. It has no delights not available 
to city dwellers in America, and many dis- 
comforts they do not experience. Far more 
attractive to those whose information is 
up-to-date is the Simon Artz Store. To 
beat the tariff—England today is protec- 


tionist—Englishmen bound East for the 
first time rush to Simon Artz for topees 
and shorts. They are cheaper there than 
in either England or India, for Port 
Said is a duty-free port. And if it is 
not topees and shorts, it is cameras and 
field glasses. Sad degeneracy this—from 
lusty wickedness to the delights of buying 
cheaply. Or is it progress? 

The canal has a monotonous kind of 
fascination. Running through the desert, 
the most “eternal” kind of scenery, it is 
far more unreal than the Panama Canal. 
One’s recurring thought is that when 
modern man destroys himself this canal 
will be obliterated by drifting sand as 
were those built by the Pharaohs, the 
Persians and the Moslem conquerors of 
Egypt. Whether the desert retires rapidly 
away in flat plains, scourged even on a 
fine, warm day by sandstorms, or meets 
the canal in insubstantial looking hills 
through which cuts have been made, it 


is the same. “I am Ozymandus, King 
Onwings: a. .y 


ON GUARD IN THE NEAR EAST 


Lionel Green 


IN THE RED SEA 


For hundreds of years the slow-moving 
dhows of the Arabs have been a familiar 
sight on the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
The design of these lateen-rigged ships has 
scarcely altered with the centuries; the 
character of the seamen remains the same; 
and the cargoes the boats carry have changed 
very little since the days of Mahomet. 


The, triviality of modern man in this 
setting is oppressive. Only one comment 


The motor police force that patrols the desert wastes of Iraq is one of the most efficient units in the English army. Powerful machine guns mounted on 
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lorries inspire a healthy respect for the law among the smugglers who carry illicit goods by camel caravan. 
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on the significance of the canal reaches my 
ears: Disraeli did a good stroke of busi- 
ness in buying it; he paid £4,000,000 for 
the Khedive’s shares and they are now 
worth over £36,000,000; and what could 
be a better appreciation than that? 

The Egyptian papers put aboard at Port 
Said carry familiar news in strange dress. 
Both the Egyptian Gazette and the Egyp- 
tian Mail carry long stories of riots among 
the students at the National University. It 
is rather odd to be sure that a gentleman 
named Ahmed el Lufty el Sayed Pasha 
is actually Rector, but his reply to the 
students, closing the Faculty of Commerce 
for three days, is very understandable in- 
deed. If he were John Smith, that’s what 
he’d do! In neither case would he have 
the power really to reply. The students’ 
demands are for guarantees of jobs on 
graduation. The unemployed intellectual 
has appeared in the Near East. 

The Egyptian Gazette has other signifi- 
cant news. The new treaty between Eng- 
land and Egypt requires that certain moves 


be made to flatter the Egyptians into the 
belief that they are really and permanently 
free (with unemployed intellectuals and 
all!), though not so free as to fail to be 
Britain’s ally. The Gazette reports that the 
headquarters for British troops in the Near 
East will be moved from Cairo to Jeru- 
salem and from thence, in the future, the 
men in Palestine and on the canal will be 
directed—including the British airmen who 
debarked at Port Said. And sure enough, 
there on the right bank of the canal is the 
terminus of the railway to Jerusalem. It 
is odd to see the familiar sacred names 
blazoned on that rickety old station set 
down in the midst of a sandy waste. Would 
you care to take a wagon-lit to Bethlehem? 
It is a subject for Mark Twain in his 
most gauche days! A train is wavering 
away now, carrying Flight Commanders, 
not Wise Men. 

Far off over this sand are the oil fields 
of Asia Minor. Whether it be Jew or 
Arab in Palestine, it is oil the British are 
defending in Asia Minor. Of that we need 


FULL SPEED AHEAD 


not debate. There is no argument here. 

The Red Sea:—The Red Sea is monoto- 
nous. It isn’t red, but stupidly blue, alas. 
On shipboard the inevitable games and com- 
petitions begin and before we arrive at 
Aden a fancy dress ball will be held. The 
days pass, dissipated by trivialities. On 
our left, however, is an enigmatic country. 
Who thoroughly understands the politics 
of the Arabian peninsula, the quarrels of 
the Arab leaders, the intrigues real and 
alleged of the Italians who, not satisfied 
with menacing the life line at the west- 
ern end, seem determined to hint at the 
possibility of jeopardizing it here at the 
eastern extremity. This, like Palestine to 
the north and east, is a field for oil im- 
perialism, a region fraught with obscure 
kinds of dynamism not unrelated in their 
ideological’ aspects to religious enthusiasm, 
the meaning of which is not too frequently 
élucidated. 

What better setting for reading T. E. 
Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom? 


(Continued on page 48) 


Cutting its way through the Mediterranean at a speed of twenty knots, the crack submarine Thames is making a test of her engine power. During the 


next five years Great Britain plans to spend £1,500,000,000 on defense. 


If this sum were apportioned equally among the people of the British Isles it 


would mean a cost of approximately sixty dollars for each man, woman and child. The gigantic appropriation would be adequate to build three hundred 


ships like the Queen Mary. 
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; TEMPLE OF XOSHICALGO, IN THR PARK. 
+f Lie Temple de Sorhichateo, dans te Pace, 


In addition to the showy ornamentation of 
mid-nineteenth century architecture the visi- 
tors to the first Paris International Exposi- 
tion were permitted to admire rather crude 
copies of famous historic buildings. The 
temple of Xochicalco reflected Napoleon 
III’s interest in Mexico. How radically 
taste in architecture has changed is indicated 
by the impressive tower of French Tourisme 
which will be one of the finest buildings in 
the 1937 Exposition. 


EMPIRE OF LIGHT 


=fHE PARIS 


EXPOSITION 1937 


Tue medern history of Paris is also the history 
of her great expositions. Each of these has in turn 
left the French capital the inheritance of some 
building or monument which has since become 
inseparably identified with the atmosphere of 
the city. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century improved 
facilities. for travel and communication made pos- 
sible the first International Exposition, although 
the idea had been considered a few decades earlier. 
The industrial revolution had brought prosperity 
to increasing numbers of people, more enlightened 
governments fostered the spread of education, and, 
despite the growing scourge of nationalism even 
then being felt in Europe, the palpable necessity for 
economic cooperation was making itself obvious. 

Beginning with the First International Exposition 
in 1855, Paris made a practice of holding such ex- 
positions every eleven years until 1900. 

There was much to enchant a world not yet sur- 
feited with wonders at this first Paris Exposition. 
Railway engines, gas lights and a thousand other 
novelties, since grown commonplace or obsolete, 
were seen by many for the first time on that 
occasion, and it ushered in for France and Europe 
a new era in social development. Although well 
attended, the first Exposition ran a financial deficit 
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but this did not discourage the government from 
repeating the performance in 1867, The second 
Exposition was much larger than the first, had an 
enormously greater attendance, and realized a 
handsome profit. Besides innumerable Christian 
royalties, including the Czar of Russia, Paris was 
host to the Turkish Sultan, the Khedive of Egypt 
and the Bey of Tunis. 

During the summer of 1855 the artists and stu- 
dents on the Left Bank sent to the authorities a 
petition alleging that the six hundred thousand 
foreign visitors had so increased the cost of living 
that the artists were suffering the greatest distress. 
This may account for the fact that when the next 
Exposition was held in 1867 the condition of art 
had not improved. Science marched on, however. 

The Exposition of 1878 found the arts still 
languishing while science progressed. No greater 
proof of the sad state to which architecture had 
fallen could be found than the old Trocadéro 
which was constructed for the 1878 event. 


The 1889 Exposition gave rise to the Eiffel 
Tower and to a violent storm of protests in conse- 
quence of its erection. The engineers declared that 
the soil would not support so ponderous a struc- 
ture; the artists protested that it would ruin the 
appearance of their beloved Paris. To the latter, 
the chief commissioner of the Exposition replied 
that, as the contracts had already been let, it was 
“impossible to save from defilement that incom- 
parable tract of sand known as the Champ de 
Mars so worthy to be the inspiration of poets and 
the subject for landscape painters.” 

It was not until the Exposition of 1900 that there 
was any deliberate attempt to escape from the 
shambles into which the decorative arts had fallen. 
The style known as the “Art Nouveau” was first 
shown at this time. Weak though it was, it was 
the precursor of the modernism which was a dis- 
tinctive feature at the Decorative Arts Exposition 
in 1925 and which will come into full flower in the 
International Exposition of 1937. 


Besides the new Trocadéro and the Museum of Modern Art, two other perma- 
nent contributions to the beauty of Paris will be made by the Exposition which 
opens May 1. The Left Bank of the Seine will be permanently embellished by 
gardens which will extend from the Pont des Invalides to the Pont de Passy, 
and the twelve upper windows in the nave of Notre Dame will at last be filled 
with stained glass instead of the grey glass which has been there for centuries. 
According to. the correspondent of a: New. York paper, the Emperor Artists in stained glass will themselves contribute these windows, representing 
Napoleon III and the Empress Eugenie arrived at the Grande Porte to the Saints Protectors of Paris and France. 

open the Exposition of 1867 in “the finest turnout-in which His Majesty 

has yet appeared.” 


The old Trocadéro, ugliest landmark in Paris since 1878, has been demolished to make way for a new building in classic modern style a 
which conforms more nearly to Baron Haussmann’s original plan for the site. The new Trocadéro, in addition to the permanent Ethnograph- ‘ef 
ical, Comparative Sculpture and Nautical Museums which were housed in the old building, will contain an exposition of books and 
publishing. Below is the old Trocadéro, looking across the Pont d’Jéna; on the opposite page is the beautiful new building as it will 

‘ ‘appear when finished. 
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The most striking contribution of the 1937 
Exposition will be the elaborate system of light- 
ing which is being installed. Every building 
will be illuminated indirectly from cleverly 
masked sources of light. The Eiffel Tower 
will be transformed at night with a brilliant 
pattern of tri-color lights into the symbol of 
France. 


Not content With transforming the fountains of the Trocadéro into shimmering 
gold and silver at night by a new and secret process of indirect lighting, the 
Seine itself is to be turned into a ribbon of light. The effect of moire will be 
produced by a play of light on a thin layer of oil sprinkled with gold dust. 
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AT HOME IN A TEN 


GALLON HAT 


by FREDERIC BABCOCK 


THE dude ranch country is where the 
old West still lingers. It recalls the days 
when every man was his own sheriff 
and the best man the winner; the days 
before cowpunching began to be done in 
automobiles; when a ford was still a 


river crossing; when there was romance 


in the foothills. 

It is not easy to bring to those who 
have never been West some idea of its 
fascination. It is only when you stand 
knee-deep in one of those whirling 
streams and play the fighting trout, 
sometimes losing, sometimes winning; 


THE GREAT WHITE THRONE 


Towering 2500 feet above the canyon 
floor in Zion National Park, the trun- 
cated rock at the left is practically un- 
scalable. Only one man has viewed the 
wonders of Zion from its top. Below, 
some cowboys are watching the broncho- 
busting activities of a comrade at a 


Black Hills round-up. 


Union Pacific and Chicago & Northwestern 


when you stand at the top of a mountain 
pass and look across the valley; when you 
glory in the splendor of the highlands and 
feel the spell of placid lakes in settings of 
spruce and fir, that you begin to compre- 
hend what it’s~all about. It’s only then 


_that~-you-thrill to its greatness and have 


rekindled within you that primitive spark 
of sportsmanship with which all of us 
were once presumed to be so heavily en- 
dowed. 

The West is one vast natural park, to 
which there is no admission charge. It 
is a land that man somehow has neglected 
to desecrate. Great areas of it are still 
unspoiled; some of it is almost un- 
touched. Thousands of square miles of 
it are inhabited by wild game. Every- 
where are trails through deepening can- 
yons, caves in the rocks, cliffs rising over- 
head like the vaulting of a cathedral, pools 
cut out of stone, colored walls like earth- 
bound rainbows... . 

And this is the setting of the dude 


Glacier National Park is only one among 
the many vast natural parks in which 
dude ranchers are hitting the trails that 
lead to high adventure. The two black- 
tailed deer at the lower right have re- 
treated to a safe ledge while they 
watch a riding party wind up a moun- 
tain highway. 


ranches. These vacation spots are real 
and far-flung ranches, with cowhands, 
herds of white-faced cattle, bucking 
broncs, cow ponies, corrals—and hospital- 
ity. They invite you to “go Western,” 
from your ten-gallon hat to your copper- 
studded overalls, to climb up on the corral 
and watch the fun, to ride along solitude 
trails, to climb rugged timberlands, to fish, 
to hunt, and to live in contentment... . 

Alden Eaton—if I have my history on 
straight—started it all years ago. After 
having entertained, free of charge, his 
friends from the East for several seasons, 
he began to wonder why they wouldn’t 
pay for the privilege of getting a taste of 
the authentic West. There was nothing to 
prevent him from developing his idea. So 

(Continued on page 54) 
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CENTENARIANS 


OF THE 


GALAPAGOS 


By WOLFGANG VON HAGEN 


Photographs by the author 


“Most Ugle shapes and horrible aspects, 

Such as Dame Nature selfe feare to see, 

Or shame, that ever should so fowle defects, 
From her cunning hand escaped bee; 

All dreadful pourtraicts of deformitee.” 


WITH such unflattering words Herman 
Melville describes the giant tortoise, or 
galapago, in his poem, The Encantadas. 
His speculations, however, did not solve 
the problem of the origin of the giant tor- 
toise, nor give any explanation of its present 
distribution and habits. 

At the present time there are three 
groups of these enormous reptiles: those 
confined to the Galapagos Islands, where 
every small island originally had its own 
race and the largest several; those on the 
Mascarene Islands; and a third group on the 
Seychelles-Aldabra Islands. It is with the 
giant tortoise of the Galapagos Islands 
that this article is chiefly concerned. 

The Galapagos Islands lie five hundred 
and sixty miles off the coast of South 
America. Of volcanic origin and uninhab- 
ited, they were discovered by Bishop 
Tomas de Berlangas of Panama in 1535. 
While the islands are cut in two by the 
equator, the archipelago is nonetheless not 
a tropical group. The cold Antarctic cur- 
rent that moves northward from the South 
Pole bathes the many islands of the Gala- 
pagos and causes the lower part of the is- 
lands to resemble a desert. Here the ground 
is covered with bizarre Opuntia cactus 
trees and fresh lava clinkers. Higher up 
in the mist zones, there is an almost peren- 
nially fresh vegetation with long festoons 
of pale green Spanish moss. The islands 
have belonged to the Republic of Ecuador 
since their annexation in 1831. 

Galapago, as might well be suspected, is 
the Spanish for tortoise (turtle being trans- 
lated tortuga), and the islands were called 
“Los Galapagos” from the Bishop’s report 
on their discovery. At that time and un- 


OZ 


GOLIATH OF THE REPTILE WORLD 


The galapago is a veritable giant among his fellow reptiles. These clumsy creatures reach a 
weight of five hundred pounds or more, and are thought to live to an age of nearly five 
hundred years. 


til the coming of Charles Darwin in 1835 
the tortoises were widely distributed on 
ten of the archipelago’s islands. While we 
may take the reports of the ancient mar- 
iners and whalers with a grain of salt, there 
apparently once existed on the islands a 
teeming population of huge tortoises. Killed 
for their oil, put into the hold of ships 
for food, slaughtered for sheer wanton- 
ness, carried off by the hundreds on yachts, 
a survey at the beginning of the present 
century showed that on three of the ten 
islands the galapagos were extinct. Fur- 
ther, the report showed that on three more 
of the islands they were rapidly approach- 
ing extinction. In spite of these alarming 
reports, we were able to prove to our own 


satisfaction, after spending some months 
climbing over the cinder heaps called In- 
defatigable, James and Albemarle, that 
there still exists a considerable number of 
tortoises on these islands. 

The galapago is one of the largest of 
living reptiles, reaching a known weight of 
five hundred pounds. It is extremely long- 
lived, although the age which it eventually 
attains must be estimated. When freshly 
hatched from the egg, which is about the 
size of a billiard ball, the little galapago 
is not over two or three inches across its 
shell and weighs between two and three 
ounces. The rate of growth after the first 
five years is very slow; scientists have con- 
cluded that a galapago weighing five hun- 


TRANSPORTING A GALAPAGO 


In the days of sail the galapago was carried off by whalers not only for oil but to provide 
food and water as well. Here a native is bringing a galapago down from the heights of 
Albemarle, the largest island of the Galapagos Archipelago. 


dred pounds may be three or four hundred 
years old. 

The galapago is a vegetarian. In cap- 
tivity it will eat any green stuff such as 
grass, bananas and papaya. In its normal 
environment its favorite food is the pad 
of the cactus. This gives it water (eighty 
per cent of the cactus is water) and a 
fairly high food content of starch and 
sugar. In addition, it will occasionally eat 
leaves of trees on the islands. The gala- 
pago bestirs itself about six or seven 
o'clock in the morning, and begins to 
browse at once. Its movements depend on 
the cactus growth, the distribution of which 
differs on all the islands. At one point 
called Le Fe, on Indefatigable Island, we 
found cactus growing right down to the 
beach, where the groves formed a level, 
plain veldt, replete with shade trees. Here 
we found immense galapagos colonies, per- 
haps the only place in the entire archipel- 
ago where the tortoises are found close to 
the sea, as they were formerly. In Dun- 
can Island, on the contrary, the cactus does 
not begin to grow until one thousand feet 
above sea level on the lee of the island. So 
the galapago is found relatively high there. 

By noontime, the sun having reached its 
zenith, the galapago will crawl under the 
shade of a tree, to eat later when it is 
cooler. When dusk falls, it will retire per- 
manently for the night, and if undisturbed 
will be found in the same place and posi- 
tion the next morning. When sleeping it 
does not pull in its head and legs, as is 
generally supposed. Its head rests on the 
ground, its feet are spread out from the 
shell. Wherever night overtakes it, it 
sleeps, provided the place is cool and 
shaded. 

The utter monotony of the huge reptile’s 
passage through life is broken only by its 
peregrinations during the mating season 
from January to March. It is, indeed, 
slightly grotesque to imagine this great 
reptilian beast preoccupied by seasonal re- 
flections on love. Strange it is to find such 
an animal, apparently oblivious to all about 
him, setting out in search of his mate. In 
the deep cactus and mesquite jungles of 
Indefatigable, we have heard bellows which 
we fully believe came from the males (for 
only they have voice) who were either 
fighting another male over a disputed para- 
mour, or were calling to their prospective 
brides. Darwin mentions somewhere that 
galapagos have this bellowing voice only 
during the mating season, although dissec- 
tion has failed to show me a “‘sound box.” 

Oftimes, we remained transfixed as a 
huge tortoise, bent on his amours, crashed 
his way before us. Small as well as sur- 
prisingly large trees are mowed down by 
this Goliath. Everything is swept before 
him. Sometimes, in stupid obstinancy, the 
galapago comes to a large lava rock that 
would resist the efforts of a regiment of 


(Continued on page 46) 
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JUST OUT OF THE EGG 


This baby galapago, surrounded by the eggs of his brothers and sisters to be, is taking his 

first timorous view of the world. In width he measures between two and three inches. In the 

picture below a galapago is dining on his favorite food—thé thorny but succulent cactus pad. 

Actually the Galapagos tortoise has little choice of diet in his native habitat, for the islands 

are largely desert as a result of the cold waters of the Humboldt current which come up 
from the Antarctic. 


The women of the Lost Tribe have a 

distinctive method of doing their hair. It 

is known as the “teapot hairdress” for 
obvious reasons. 


ET IS not generally known that China 
has had a Lost Tribe. The valley in 
which three hundred men, their wives, 
their families and their descendants were 
imprisoned for some two hundred and 
sixty years lies not more than seventy 
miles from Peking. Yet it is as remote 
and unknown as though it were situated 
in an inaccessible interior. The valley is 
not shown on any maps of the region, nor 
is its existence mentioned in the usual ac- 
counts about the period when it came 
into being. Until twenty-five years ago 
it was still cut off from contact with the 
outer world, its entrance was guarded and 
blocked with stones, and its people were 
indeed lost from their countrymen, pre- 
serving the habits and customs of three 
hundred years ago. The story of how 
this tribe originated and of why it was 
thus isolated is a dramatic episode in one 
of the most dramatic periods of Chinese 
history. 

It was the year 1644. The last emperor 
of the Ming Dynasty, Ch’ung Cheng, held 
the throne; nominally he was the Son of 


THE GREAT DRAGON GATE 


Precipitous mountains rise on 

either side of the eastern entrance 

to the land of the Lost Tribe. The 

black specks on the valley floor 
are goats. 


THE LOST TRIBE= PRISONERS 


FOR THREE CENTURIES 


By PETER LUM 


Heaven, absolute ruler of the entire em- 
pire, but actually he was scarcely in con- 
trol of Peking itself. His sincere efforts 
to right the chaos prevailing throughout 
his country were defeated by the depths 
of the corruption his predecessors had 
wrought. His only able general, Wu San- 
kuei, held the northern frontier against the 
ever-increasing strength of the Manchu 
armies. 

Meanwhile there had risen in the west 
a rebel whose career is one of the most 
extraordinary in the annals of China. Li 
Tzucheng was ruthless and brutally cruel, 
superstitious almost to madness, a brilliant 
soldier and organizer, generous when it 
suited his whim. He seemed to be on that 
borderline of genius and insanity which 
comes of being completely possessed by a 
single, driving aim. His one purpose and 
ambition was to be emperor on the dragon 
throne. And from petty banditry in his 
native province of Shensi he rose to the 
control of more than half the empire, ab- 
solute dictator of enormous rebel hordes. 

In April of 1644 Li Tzucheng besieged 
Peking. Deserted by his army and by all 
but one of his ministers, unable to sum- 
mon Wu Sankuei from the frontier be- 


cause of the Manchu pressure, the Em- 
peror sought the council of the gods. Read- 
ing his fortune by means of bamboo sticks 
at the Temple of the Three Kingdoms, he 
saw the verdict_of death. He therefore 
hanged himself from a tree on the Coal 
Hill at dawn, even as the gates of his city 
were being thrown open to the rebels by 
treacherous eunuchs. 

Li Tzucheng established himself on the 
throne amidst the scenes of slaughter and 
of cruelty which are usual to revolution. 
The omens, hitherto favorable to his suc- 
cess, now turned against him. He made 
overtures to Wu Sankuei, with whose sup- 
port he would have been secure, but in 
his capture of the capital Li Tzucheng had 
made one mistake which was to prove 
fatal. He had seized the favorite concu- 
bine of Wu Sankuei, a celebrated dancing 
girl who was known as the Round-Faced 
Beauty. 

Wu Sankuei, although a brave man and 
a general of unsurpassed ability, was not 
troubled by any overwhelming sense of 
loyalty to a dead emperor. He considered 
Li Tzucheng’s offers of peace favorably 
and was about to accept them when he re- 
ceived the news that his concubine had been 
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taken by the invaders. Overwhelmed 
with grief and fury, he therefore swore 
vengeance against the rebel emperor and 
sent back the couriers with a message of 
defiance. 

Knowing that he could not hold the 
empire so long as Wu Sankuei stood 
against him, Li at once marched to 
Shanhaikuan with his entire army. 
Meanwhile, however, Wu Sankuei had 
made peace with the Manchus, his ene- 
mies of many years’ fighting, and invited 
them to aid him in the defeat of the 
rebel and the capture of Peking. In 
answer to this appeal, the Manchus 
marched south to the Great Wall and 
there remained out of sight in the moun- 
tains northwest of Shanhaikuan, prom- 
ising to come to Wu’s assistance when 
the battle was in progress. 

The armies of Wu Sankuei and Li 
Tzucheng met just outside Shanhaikuan 
in the Battle of Stony Valley. Wu was 
heavily outnumbered and the battle 
went decisively against him until sud- 
denly, with their war cry which was so 
savage as to be almost inhuman, the 
Manchu cavalry came charging down the 
mountain slopes from the north. The 
Chinese have always been helpless 
against the hardy, fierce-fighting war- 
riors of the northern countries; over- 
come by the unexpectedness and strength 
of this attack, Li Tzucheng’s army broke 
and retreated in complete disorder. 

Wu Sankuei and the Manchus did not 
pursue him immediately, however, and 
he was able to retire into Peking and 
there to carry out his coronation as 
Emperor with considerable pomp. After 
the ceremony, Li reigned for two days. 
He then received news that Wu and the 
Manchus were marching on Peking in full 
strength and he decided to retreat into the 
west, with the hope of there establishing 
a new kingdom. 


IN A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


Arched gateways lead to the few towns in the mountainous land of the Lost Tribe. Above 
these gateways are small shrines dedicated to the gods of sun and moon or to the god of the 
Great Bear constellation. 


All the silver utensils and furnishings 
of the palace were seized by the newly- 
crowned Emperor and melted into huge, 
flat cakes of metal. These, together with 
quantities of plunder from the imperial 
treasury, were loaded on mules and carts. 
At dawn on the third day after his corona- 


tion Li Tzucheng left Peking by the south- 
west gate, accompanied by his entire army 
and an enormous baggage train. 

The Manchus were soon firmly estab- 
lished on the throne and Wu Sankuei, hav- 
ing been rewarded for his part in their 
conquest by titles and wealth, was sent 
west to pursue Li Tzucheng and to de- 
stroy, as far as possible, his army. In this 
he was largely successful, for Li’s retreat 
was hampered by the very weight of his. 
plunder, and the main body of his army 
was soon broken and scattered. Li him- 
self escaped and, although the official Man- 
chu annals record his death at the hands 
of peasants, there is considerable proof 
that he actually retired into a mountain 
temple and there, after many years, died 
a hermit and a very holy man. 

Meanwhile, however, some three hun- 
dred of Li Tzucheng’s soldiers had sep- 
arated from the rest and had sought 

(Continued on page 51) 


MEN OF THE LOST TRIBE 


The era of imprisonment has ended 

for the people of the Lost Tribe 

but many of them prefer to stay 

in their villages. Hard work and 

frugality enable them to wrest a 

living from the rocky hillsides 
and_ valleys. 


TELLING PARIS WHAT TO BUY 


Yolla Niclas 


The bill poster spends his working day perched at odd angles before ever-changing signboards of the metropolis. 


THE FRIENDLIEST CITY I KNOW 


WVHEN I encounter men and women who 
visit France and come away with unhappy 
thoughts about the natives, I always find 
that these people have never looked below 
the tinseled surface of the expensive hotels 
and American bars. For the minute you 
meet people who are not trying to sell you 
something at tourist prices, you find the 
warm human understanding and kindness 
that will endear the French to you for 
the rest of your life. 

The first place you are likely to realize 
this fact is on a bus. Perhaps it is crowded 
and the driver is a little reckless (what 
Paris bus driver isn’t?) and you find your- 
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By MORRILL CODY 


self wedged in between a butcher in a 
bloodstained apron and a young lady in 
neat but shabby clothes, while behind you 
a fat woman in a big black apron almost 
rolls over on you whenever the bus sways, 
for you are standing on the back platform 
among the second class riders. Suddenly 
the bus gives an extra lurch, shakes all over 
like a wet dog and comes to an abrupt 
halt. Perhaps, as once happened to me, the 
bus has run into a horse and wagon, and 
the shaft has splintered the wooden side of 
the car. ; 

Well, this is something indeed! Shouts, 
exclamations, confusion! While the pas- 


sengers crane their necks to see just what 
has happened, the chauffeur waves his 
hands at the wagon master, and the latter 
comes back with some choice epithets—the 
kind of French that is never taught you in 
high school back home! 

Of course, no one descends from the 
back platform of the bus. No sir! No 
use running the chance of not being taken 
back on the bus again without paying an- 
other fare. 

“It is outrageous!” says the neat girl 
next you. To your surprise you find she is 
speaking to you. 

“Yes,” you say politely. 


} 


one could see that. 


“They should have bus drivers who are 
more careful!” she continues, looking at 
you intently. “It is a shame!” 

“Bus drivers!” suddenly interjects the 
big woman with the black apron who has 
apparently been listening over your shoul- 
der all the time. “They should have wagon 
drivers who are more careful! It was 
obviously the wagon driver’s fault. Any- 
What’s more, they 
shouldn’t have horses in the street at all, 
that’s what I think. How about you, don’t 
you think so?” 

Yes, the big woman is speaking to you. 
Caught thus between two fires, you, a 
foreigner, are at a loss what to say, so 
you murmur polite nothings and try to look 
disinterested. This they both accept as 
hesitancy of decision and immediately and 
in unison launch on arguments pro and con 
the wagon driver, poor fellow. 

“Well! interrupts a booming voice in 
your right ear, and looking around, you 
discover the beaming smile and twinkling 
eyes of the butcher. He too is addressing 
himself to you. ‘Well, if it weren’t for the 


horses, the street cleaners wouldn’t have 
anything to do!” And with a series of 
convulsive chuckles, he takes his eyes off 
you to look for approval among the other 
passengers. 

Everyone laughs. Even the conductor, 
who has just returned from looking at the 
front of the bus, joins the merriment. Be- 
fore you know it half a dozen persons are 
addressing themselves to you, adding re- 
marks about the horse and the street 
cleaner, or pronouncing themselves pro or 
con the horse. 

Finally someone asks you if you are a 
foreigner. You admit to being an Ameri- 
can, and then half a dozen questions are 
thrown at you about horses in America, 
cowboys, Indians, skyscrapers, prohibition, 
wealth, buses. Jokes, accompanied by deep 
chuckles from the men and shrill giggles 
from the girls, fly back and forth, mostly 
over your head unless you are a real stu- 
dent of the language. If you are one of 
those who don’t really speak French at all, 
this will be no deterrent to the people on 
the back of the bus. In fact it will increase 


their interest in you. They may even try 
to give you a few lessons in the language 
then and there. 

Eventually the bus moves on, but the in- 
cident has been enough to establish a sort 
of camaraderie between you and the others 
on the back platform. As each descends 
at his stop, he more than likely wishes you 
a “Bonjour, monsieur,” possibly even tip- 
ping his hat to you, as is the French cus- 
tom among men. 

Such friendly experiences will occur 
every day if you allow yourself to mingle 
with the ordinary people. Sitting at a 
café, for instance, the person next to you, 
whether man or woman, is as likely as not 
to start a rambling conversation with you, 
inspired by some political article he has 
just finished reading in his newspaper. 
(For no Frenchman is ever without his 
newspaper.) He will make some cautious 
remark to see whether you lean to right 
or left, and then, finding you are an Amer- 
ican, he will give you long and often very 
intelligent and penetrating reasons why 
France should do thus and so. Or perhaps 


Yolla Niclas 


FAMILIAR TYPES 


They are all well-known figures in the 
day-by-day life of the French capital— 
the market woman, the old street singer 
who has seen better days and the pen- 
sioner who devotes his time to his grand- 
children. The market woman at the 
upper left has been caught in a charac- 
teristic pose as she argues volubly about 
her merchandise. She will terminate her 
speech with the inevitable complaint 
about the high cost of living. 


FISHERMEN ALONG THE SEINE 


Black Star |, 
i 


The fisherman of Paris is the personification of patience. Day after day he hopefully dangles his line in the murky waters of the Seine; day after day 
his perseverance is unrewarded. It is not recorded when the last fish was caught within the city of Paris. 


he will tell you stories of the Americans 
during the war—the French have an inex- 
haustible supply—the moral of each being 
that American doughboys were great, over- 
grown, good-looking, lovable kids with no 
sense about money or girls. 

Most full of fun and chuckles are the 
tradespeople. Partly this is good nature, 
partly good business. In the lower middle- 
class districts of Paris, like Montrouge or 
the Convention, they vie with each other 
in brimming over with smiles and _polite- 
nesses. If you are a regular customer at 
the bread shop around the corner, the old 
woman and her numerous daughters will 
always have some word or joke with 
you on subjects that run the gamut from 
politics to teething rings or the flood of 
1910. 

I think the jolliest place in all Paris is 
one of the public markets. This is usually 
a row of open-air booths lining both sides 
of some particularly wide street and is held 
‘two or possibly three half-days a week. 
In between times the booths are completely 
removed. It is best to get there early, 
while the produce is freshest, though if you 
are a real bargain hunter you will arrive 
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just before closing time when the hundred 
or so vendors are selling out at reduced 
prices. But whatever the time, the bright 
morning sunshine is filled with the shrill 
voices of country women extolling their 
wares, making quips or joshing a good- 
natured customer. 

“Ah, see here, madame,” one of them 
will say to you. ‘You want a cheese, a 
beautiful cheese that will smell like Hou- 
bigant’s finest perfume? ... Well, perhaps 
not just like Houbigant, but anyway that 
will certainly smell divine. Here it is, 
fresh from the goat. Taste a piece. It 
won’t bite you. Yes, sixty sous....Itisa 
beautiful day, is it not? You know, my 
daughter is to be married this afternoon. 
Ah, yes, I have got her a husband at last. 
Not so easy to find good husbands these 
days, is it? That is seventy sous! . . the 
cheese, not the husband... .” 

Over a period of a year or so I devel- 
oped many fine friendships with the market 
people. I would’see them week after week 
behind their counters, and each time they 
would remember me with a special smile of 
welcome. Often they would remember my 
liking for certain things and produce from 


under the counter a specially fine bunch 
of salsify, a just-ripe Brie cheese, or a 
box of spring lettuce when it was already 
out of season. 

“Ah, monsieur. I knew you would come 
today, and so I saved this for you. I said 
to myself, I will save it until eleven, and 
if he does not come by eleven, then I will 
sell it to someone else. . . . Au revoir, mon- 
sreur<:.-.... Gatnlgbridayemtre 

I remember one woman who always 
called me “mon petit,” my little one, though 
she was a good head shorter than myself. 
“Ah, mon petit,’ she would say, shaking 
her head as though in sorrow, “‘those are 
the finest gray beans I have ever had. 
You’d better take enough for two days 
... au revow, mon petit... .” 

The number of regular tradespeople and 
employees you will encounter if you live 
in Paris is legion. Unless you buy in the 
big chain stores exclusively, and no one 
does that, you will find yourself with an 
amazingly large number of acquaintances, 
most of whom address you by name, though 
you do not know theirs, who bow cere- 
moniously every time they see you, who 
laugh with you or are serious with you 
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Yolla Niclas, Black Star 


ON THE BOULEVARDS 


Paris is a city that lives outdoors as much of 
the year as is- possible. On the crowded 
thoroughfares, at the cafés and on every con- 
venient street corner the infinitely varied life of 
the city expresses itself. At the upper left is 
the interior of a typical bistro in the working- 
class section. The impudent fellow at the 
lower right is one of those stormy petrels of 
Parisian traffic—the tri-porteur, always a master 
of salty invective and always ready to defy 
the law. 


ON A STROLL AROUND THE CITY 


Yolla Niclas, European 


It takes all kinds of people to make the fourth biggest city in the world. At the lower right two workmen in a large automobile factory exchange anec- 
dotes. At the lower left is the postman who, always a good friend of his “clients,” pauses to read a happy bit of news. The youngster at the upper right 


on any subject under the sun, who will— 
most of them, at least—give you unlimited 
credit and even lend you money, should you 
ask them for it, without security or guar- 
antee. There are, for instance, all the 


shop folk—the baker, the butter and cheese 


merchant, the vegetable man, the grocer, 
the butcher, the fishmonger, the wine mer- 
chant, the milk vendor, the candy man, 
the cleaner, the laundry man, the tobac- 
conist, the stationer—I cannot possibly re- 
member them all. Each has a wife and a 
couple of daughters and possibly a son 
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is taking her first lesson on her father’s horn. 


who is going to take over the business when 
he’s old enough. All told, you find you 
know between fifty and seventy-five trades- 
people of this sort! 

In addition, there is your concierge and 
his wife and all his and her relatives, a 
good fifteen in all, and the concierge next 
door in each direction. Furthermore you 
know the postman who delivers the letters 
and his colleague who delivers the second- 
class mail and the other one who delivers 
the packages and still another one who de- 
livers the registered letters and finally the 


one who delivers the pneumatiques! You 


think I’m exaggerating? Not in the least, 
I assure you. And besides the postal men 
you are bound to know sooner or later the 
waiters and the owners of most of the 
cafés around your neighborhood, because 
after the first two or three visits they al- 
ways remember you and ask after madame 
and sometimes even buy you a drink. 

And of course there is the flower ven- 
dor on the corner, your servant and all 
her relatives—the list goes on and on. All 
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Great Britain & Irelan 


7 ORONATION YEAR—Your chance of a 
lifetime to enjoy the thrill and glamour of 
a great kingdom aglow with Post-Coro- 
nation gaieties. Pageants, sports, proces- 
sions and world-famous events. Every city 
and village in the realm in festive array, and all within 
easy, economical reach of London. 


ENGLAND— Youmust not miss the historic monu- 
ments, its picturesque countryside and villages; the 
great Cathedral Cities of Canterbury and York, Dur- 
ham and Chester; the ageless Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; the lovely West Country, Devon and 
Cornwall, Shakespeare’s home town of Stratford-on- 
Avon—the Lake District, beloved of English poets. You 
must go also to the South Coast—to the famous 
resorts of Brighton and Bournemouth. 


SCOTLAND —Youcan speed North from London 
to the contrasting beauties of Scotland on the famous 
"Flying Scotsman” or by the “Royal Scot”— crack 
flyers with an international reputation. Thrill to the 
skirl of pipes in Edinburgh— golf at St. Andrews 
and Gleneagles — re-live the brave tales of Scott and 
Stevenson in the Scottish Highlands. 


IRELAND —There, too, you will find a historic 
country of incredible beauty and charm; your trip will 
be incomplete unless you visit that gracious island 
which offers you open-hearted hospitality and the 
finest of sport. 


And you can travel to the Continent and have a 
choice of 18 different routes including those through 
the famous ports of Dover and Harwich, or sleep your 
way between London and Paris by the new Train 
Ferry service. 


For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Dept. 410 
T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 
L. T. Jones, Middle West Representative, 333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Iil., J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast Representative, 412 W. 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, or your own Tourist Agent 


ASSOCIATED 


BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS 


NCO RP O-R ATE D 


Don’t LET YOUR VACATION 


GET IN A RUT 


Relaxation rests your body, but it’s 
change that refreshes your viewpoint, 
stimulates your mind and restores the 
real you. That’s why you go places in- 
stead of just staying home for your 
vacations. But if you go to the same 
old places, do the same old things every 
year, you’re missing the most impor- 
tant part of your holiday. 


The trip to Southern California 
(nowadays just overnight, even from 
New York, by plane; 2% to 3 days by 
train, § to 7 by auto or stage, two 
weeks by steamer via Panama) is fas- 
cinating in itself. When you get here, 
you step into a strange new world. 


Your favorite, familiar sports, golf, 
tennis, swimming, fishing, riding and 
all the rest, reveal new thrills in un- 
familiar ocean, mountain or island set- 
tings, with palms and orange grove 
backgrounds. Mountains rear their 
snow-capped heads to dizzy heights, 
look down on valleys sometimes lower 
than the sea. Sleepy Mexican tiendas 
and aged Missions contrast with ultra- 
modern shops, cafes and night clubs 
in Hollywood. Movies, oil, citrus— 


SOUTHERN 


wowace cueeesecsccenencececseeneae MAIL COUPON TODAY «---e-eceeeereceeeseuecaneeseeens 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. R-5, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, California 


Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 


even the industries are different and 
interesting in Los Angeles County and 
its neighbors. Markets, open to the air, 
are bright with multi-colored native 
fruits and vegetables . . . oranges fresh 
from the tree have a tang you never 
suspected. The one element of this va- 
cation that lacks variety—the rainless 
summer days, cool nights and 69.4° 
summer average temperature—is the 
one you wouldn’t want to change. 


Another factor you'll welcome is 
the low level of vacation costs here— 
15% to 32% under the average of 20 
leading U. S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 
This 80-page Official Guide Book 


plans your trip for you from start to 
finish: what to see and do, how to get 
there, time required, itemized cost 
schedules, plus over 100 photographs, 
maps, etc. Coupon brings it FREE by . 
return mail; also the new Official Cali- 
fornia Picture Map. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Come to California for a glorious 
vacation. Advise anyone not to come 
seeking employment, lest he be disap- 
pointed; but for tourists, the attrac- 
tions are unlimited. 


CALIFORNIA 
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PLANNING YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


An unusually large proportion of our 
members are planning to travel in vari- 
ous parts of North America during the 
coming summer. To help those who are 
expecting to spend their vacations in 
America we are listing below the names 
of various regions for which useful litera- 
ture is available. This literature will 
enable our members to get the fullest 
possible benefit from any journeys they 
undertake. However, the supply of these 
booklets is limited and we therefore 
request members to state specifically 
cities, states and national parks to which 


they plan to go. 


Alaska 
Arizona 
Canada 
California 
Cape Cod 
Colorado 
Labrador 
Maine 
« Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
National Parks—All 
“New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
“New York State 
Nova Scotia 
Pacific Northwest 
-Pennsylvania 
Quebec 
~Rhode Island 
Vermont 
‘Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Through oversight we failed to list “Finland” 
among the booklets appearing in the April 1937 
issue of TRAvEL. We have an abundant supply 
on hand for any of the club members who may 
wish them to help plan their trip to Europe. 


FLYING THE GREAT LAKES 


“The Great Lakes section is the great- 
est undeveloped region for airplane travel 
left in the world today,” according to 
Alexander P. de Seversky. He says: 

“Considering that seven of our large 
cities, containing more than 7,000,000 
population are on the Great Lakes shores, 
and that scores of smaller towns and 
cities, tributary to them in commerce and 
social relationships, are also on these 
shores, it is strange that air travel has 
developed so slowly in this section. Most 
of these larger cities are already on our 
great network of airlines, but travel be- 
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Qe: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


tween them and such cities as Duluth, 
Munising, Marquette, Green Bay, Mack- 
inac, Port Arthur and Fort William in 
Ontario, the Canadian. and American 
Sault Ste. Maries, Bay City, Traverse City, 
and a score of others is still by the slow 
surface methods. 

“Preparation of a municipal seaplane 
depot requires little capital in compari- 
son with the cost of an airport. A ramp, 
a wharf for serving, and perhaps a wait- 
ing room for passengers and handling the 
mail, are minimum requirements. The 
‘landing field’ is already there. 

“Surface travel about the Great Lakes 
is discouragingly slow. It takes nineteen 
hours by steamer from Sault Ste. Marie 
to Port Arthur. The amphibian could 
hop across Lake Superior in 130 minutes. 
By train from Duluth to Detroit requires 
eighteen hours. An amphibian, serving 
several other cities en route, could main- 
tain a Duluth-Detroit schedule of four 
hours. A shuttle service between Chi- 
cago and Grand Rapids would require 
about forty minutes each way, and pas- 
sengers could be landed on the Windy 
City’s very doorstep or at its airport. 

“In 1930, the Detroit Flying Club 
staged a Great Lakes Air Cruise, and 
awakened great interest in amphibian 
and seaplane flying in the cities which it 
touched, but the ensuing years of de- 
pression have lulled that interest back 
to sleep. No finer summer playground 
than the whole Great Lakes section ex- 
ists in the world today. North of the 
lakes lie great sections of Canada abso- 
lutely unspoiled and virginal in beauty. 
These sections have thus far been inac- 
cessible to any but adventurers willing 
and able to fit out a sizeable expedition. 
Now they lie at the front door of the man 
who flies his own amphibian. Even Hud- 
son’s Bay is just three and a half or four 
hours north of Mackinac, and a short fifty 
miles out of Sault Ste. Marie are lakes 
which rarely wet the hooks of white fish- 
ermen.” 


FESTIVALS IN AUSTRIA 


The Vienna Music Festival which will 
open on June 6th will be considerably 
heightened in splendor by the fact that 
this year Vienna and Lower Austria will 
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Harry N. Holmes 


celebrate the 800th Anniversary of Mar- 
graf Leopold, the Saint. Bruno Walter, 
Weingartner and Krips will conduct the 
Vienna Philharmenic during the festival. 
Productions of the Vienna State Opera 
will be carried out by Lothar Wallerstein. 
The repertory includes the opera “Dame 
in Traum” by Salmhofer which had its 
successful premiere in Vienna this win- 
ter. The “Ring” will be given as will 
many other international favorites. 

At the Salzburg Festival this season, 
from July 25th to August 31st, Arturo 
Toscanini will conduct Falstaff, Fidelio 
and the Meistersinger. Salzburg is now 
the only place where Toscanini regularly 
conducts opera. The Meistersinger is an 
innovation on the Salzburg program. 
Walter will conduct The Corregidor, Don 
Giovanni, Tristan and Isolde and Or- 
pheus and Eurydice. Weingartner will 
conduct the Vienna State Opera and the 
Philharmonic in Cosi fan Tutte and 
Figaro. Productions will be by Graf, 
Wallerstein, Erhardt and Salvini. 

The medieval “Christus” of Thiersee, 
the only great medieval passion play to 
be given in Europe this season will take 
place at Thiersee near Kufstein on Sun- 
days from May to September. The Aus- 
trian government has improved the ap- 
proaches to Thiersee and generally taken 
care to facilitate visits by foreigners, tak- 
ing due _ pains, however, that the 
unspoiled nature of the performance 
should in no way be interfered with. The 
“Christus” which may be visited in a 
day’s excursion from the Tyrolean capi- 
tols of Innsbruck, has attracted wide- 
spread attention both among artistic and 
religious groups and many Americans 
have reserved tickets for the various 
performances. 


MEXICAN STUDIES 


The Twelfth Seminar in Mexico will 
be held next July, and will, as usual, be 
led by a distinguished group of authori- 
ties on Pan American affairs, including 
Herbert J. Spinden, Rene d’Harnoncourt, 
Chester Lloyd Jones and Charles A. 
Thomson. Information may be obtained 
from The Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America, 289 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CALIFORNIA (OR MEXICO CITY)—a new Grace 
sails every two weeks—all outside rooms with private baths; outdoor, 


“Santa” 
built-in tiled swimming pools; dining rooms with roll-back domes which open to the 
sky; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons; pre-release talkies, club-bars and gymnasiums. 
TO SOUTH AMERICA—A wide variety of cruises includes 32 day trips to Lima, 
Peru; 39 day tours to Cuzco and the interior of Peru; and 39 day cruises to Chile. 
En route Panama Canal, Havana and twelve to seventeen other cities. Weekly 
sailings from New York. Consult your travel agent or GRACE Line, New York; 
D. G.; Los Angeles; Seattle. 


Chicago; San Francisco; 


Boston; Washington, 
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ee of mystery—rugged fjords—Northern 
Lights—icebergs—Eskimo and Indian life. 
Visit also magnificent Newfoundland, romantic 
Gaspe, historic Gulf lands. The Golden North 
and old French Canada in one unique holiday 
cruise! 

See it all in ocean liner comfort—luxurious 
ships — merry shipboard life — cool, sunny 
weather — famous French cuisine and service. 
A vacation you'll never forget! 


® 11-1214 Days 
$135 up 
from Montreal 


Ask also about Clarke 
"Vagabond Cruises’* 
See YourTravel Agent 
or write 
CLARKE 
Steamship Co. Ltd. 
Dominion Square 
Bldg., Montreal 
655 Fifth Ave., New York 
318 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Palatial 37-8 


“NORTH STAR" 
The Luxurious 


“NEW NORTHLAND” 
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HOIST 
THE BLUE 
PETER 


Thewhite-on-blueflag 
that says: “All come 
aboard —I am about 
tosail!”... flying from 
the foremast of the 
Berengaria. Anan- 
cient British symbol, 
this flag now signifies 
‘sailing day’ through- 
out all the world. 


Four sailings a week 
to Europe 


A familiar sight is the “Blue Peter” at the masthead. of a Cunard 


White Star liner... dominating the piers of New York’s North River, 
standing out above the waterfront of Montreal. For this largest fleet on 
the Atlantic offers four sailings a week to Europe! Thus the practical 
advantage of convenience is added to those qualities known as part of 
the British tradition: confidence inspired by a heritage of seamanship 

. service perfected in each small detail, through nearly a century. 
18 famous Cunard White Star liners offer 


sailings to fit any itinerary... 
vices from New York, Boston, Montreal and 


regular ser- 


Quebec to 11 ports of France, England, 
Ireland, Scotland . . . led by the Express 
Service direct to France! Next sailings of 


express liners to Cherbourg, Southampton: 


Queen Mary. April21*; May 47, 26; June 9, 23 
Aquitania . April 28; May 12; June 2, 16, 30 
May 4, 20; June 19; July 3 


{Direct to Southampton. 


Berengaria.. . 
*Calls at Plymouth. 


Book through your local travel agent or 
any office of Cunard White Star... in New 
York: 25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue. 
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Germany where Old 
World grandeur and 20th Century 

travel comfort, magnificent scenery and the gay 
spirit of a festive year form a splendid combination for 
a grand vacation. Happy holidays in the Black Forest, 
the Bavarian Alps, in Munich and Berlin—with stream- 
lined trains and glass observation cars as modern as to- 
morrow. Joyful trips along the romantic Rhine, famous 
in song and story. For this is— 


FESTIVAL YEAR IN GERMANY 


Revel in the tradition of Wagner at the world’s 
finest presentations of his immortal works during the 
Bayreuth Wagner Festivals. Dream with the romantic 
melodies of Mozart and Strauss at the Munich Opera 
Weeks. Visit the great Art Expositions at Berlin, Dresden 
and Munich, and the Exposition “Nation at Work” at 
Duesseldorf. Join the festive throngs in ancient Nurem- 
~~ . berg. Re-live your student days at dear old Heidelberg. 

~~ Capture new health at Germany’s world-renowned spas. 


esque folk festivals in medieval walled towns. 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

All at surprisingly small cost. 
Railroad fares in Germany are 
reduced 60% for foreign visitors. 
Travel Marks in the convenient 
form of travelers checks are 
available at about 40% below 
regular Reichsmark quotations. 
Consult your travel agent or 
write for special folder, “Auf 
Wiedersehen in Germany”, and 
list of interesting events to De- 
partment No. 30. 


Let the spirit of merrymaking captivate you at pictur- , 


HOW IT FEELS TO JUMP A PARACHUTE 
(Continued from page 11) 


small and far away; it was hard to 
distinguish among the farms. The 
town, was small and far away, too. 
Word was spread, and people were 
probably watching in the streets, but 
I was up here alone, shivering in the 
propeller wash, and all that didn’t 
help me. 

Below me was the depth. 

Looking down along my fluttering 
trouser legs I saw the tips of my 
shoes—good solid shoes for good 
solid sidewalks—stick out over the 
void. Far below them, creeping slow- 
ly, the farms, a highway, a factory 
chimney. 

There was plenty of time to look 
down and to face it. Now, I would 
crash through the roof into a farm 
wife’s soup; now, I would be im- 
paled on a telegraph pole; now, a 
little woods, much more inviting—the 
tree tops looked soft and bouncy. 

Nervously, I went over the top. 
I wanted to jump. Not much fear 
was left. My nerves themselves at 
last remembered again the experi- 
ence of the first jump: the big fall 
that had not ended in a catastrophic 
hit, but in that wide, joyous rip across 
my chest; the opening shock that 
had jerked me all over heaven; and, 
after that, the comfortable sensation 
as I floated down. Some animal fear 
of falling might indeed spring up 
again the moment of actually step- 
ping off, but the thing to do against 
that was to concentrate on the first 
few moments of falling, to control 
myself, and not to pull the rip cord. 

The pilot throttled back the en- 
gine and went into a glide. He nod- 
ded. 

It was up to me. 

I let go: with my hands. Immedi- 
ately the air stream bowled me over. 
A cold shock; my right hand gripped 
frantically all over my left shoul- 
der and chest for the rip cord and 
couldn’t grab it. Balance was already 
gone, there was no stopping. A quick 
look, and I found it. Then I kicked 
myself off, away from the ship. 

Down I went, in a violent, breath- 
less silent tumble. The bottom 
dropped out from under me, from 
under my brains, my intestines. I 
couldn’t see, I couldn’t hear. I 
only felt: I was going to smash. 

Now was the time to hold it. 

My hand was on the ring, but I 
must stand this until I could stand 
it absolutely no longer. 

I must hold it still a little longer. 

My head cleared, my breath came 
again, and I saw the ground. It was 
only a brief glimpse, but it/ was 
enough: I had won over the first 
confusion, I had not ripped, and 
now the ground was still far away, 
and there was still plenty of time. 

I was falling face downward. 

The ground was steady. It was 
not rushing up to meet me, as water 
rushes up when you dive off a spring 
board. It didn’t move at all. At this 
rate, I could keep falling forever. 

The fall rolled me over on my 
side, and then on my back. Between 
my feet, I could now see the hori- 
zon, and against the horizon, the ship. 
It was flying away from me, and do- 
ing a curve. Watching it, watching 
the familiar rhythm of an airplane 
in flight, gave me back my sense of 
timing. I got a good long look at 
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it, marveling all the while that there 
was so much time, jumping down 
from the sky. I could see how I 
was losing height fast; for although 
the ship’s nose was down and it was 
gliding, it seemed to float upwards 
rapidly, 

A new twist, and I lost sight of it. 

I was picking up more speed every 
instant, and I could feel it in my in- 
nards. It was the law of gravita- 
tion, at work on a falling body, and 
felt from the inside out. One moment 
it felt as if I had been merely loaf- 
ing around and was only beginning 
to fall in earnest. A moment later I 
seemed to be dropping away like a 
stone. 

Yet, there was still no hurry. I 
could see the horizon and by it could 
tell that I was still "way up. 

It may have been three or four 
seconds after jumping, but it felt 
more like six or seven, when I first 
became, conscious of the thickness of 
the air. There was a new sensation. 
I was no longer dropping through a 
void. 

A bottom was back under things, 
a soft but firm bottom of air rush- 
ing up against me from underneath. 
I could feel my back lying on it, the 
calves of my legs, and my arm and 
hand. It took all the fright out of 
falling. It was the same thing that 
holds you up in flying, and that 
fliers get a feeling for and learn to 
trust: air plus motion. 

The tumbling began again. My 
head was heavier than the rest of 
me, and sank faster. I felt myself 
sliding off my air mattress back- 


wards, head first. A glimpse of my’ 


own legs, flailing against the clouds. 
Overhead, which was now below, a 
flash of green ground. Then the legs 
fell over in a nasty backwards som- 
ersault. It didn’t feel safe at all. I 


almost let her rip. 


Somehow I got stabilized again, 
falling face downward, lying flat on 


the airstream, lying comfortably, with 
face, chest, belly, legs, arm, fingers, | 


on a solid transparent nothing; and 
looking down through it, too. I fell 
steadily now, not speeding up any 
more. I had reached terminal ve- 
locity, one hundred and twenty miles 
per hour or thereabouts, and it felt 
fine. I had worried about it, and 
about the sharp timing that would 
be required. But now it wasn’t like 
falling at all, more like flying, and 
I was quite relaxed. The ground was 
coming up, but only slowly. I saw a 
highway, white through the green 
grass land. I saw the farm I was 
falling into getting steadily bigger, 
as if being pulled up by a magnify- 
ing lens. 

This was comfortable, it took three 
seconds perhaps, but it seemed longer. 

Then the airstream gave me a 
new twist. I began to roll over side- 
ways, and my head sank away again. 
I began to wonder if I hadn’t better 
pull now, while the ’chute could still 
string out away from my body. I 
might be all the way down before J 
would be again in a favorable posi- 
tion. I was still wondering when 
the farm suddenly took a lunge, blew 
up and exploded in my face. 

I was THERE. 

I managed to pull the rip cord 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Every minute of your time is occupied on these “Qne Class Run-of-the-Ship!” Tourist Class Is Top 
friendly, democratic one class ships. After one day 


you'll know everyone you want to and from deck ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE RED STAR LINE 


‘i ‘ll have the time of your $ 
fife. Aha Fate dines salons you'll find that we Rotterdam—Antwerp = gare be poeeiaipran 242 pier 250 
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THE MODERN ONE CLASS FLEET 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHOOSE THE 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s Most Delightful Cruising Liner 


for your cruise in Europe 


A cruise on the ARANDORA STAR is different. She goes cruising the whole year 
through, visiting all the most interesting places—each at the most suitable time of the 
year. The ARANDORA STAR is arranged for first-class cruising only and carries none 
but first-class. Thus the whole-ship-is at the service of its cruising passengers. This 
meats more games and sports deck-space, and restful, silent sun-decks per passenger all 
*round, than on any regular liner. The company is limited to 400 passengers and the 
dining room accommodates them all at one setting. The furnishings and decorations, 
designed by Sir Charles Allom, are equal in taste and comfort to the best of London 
Clubs or Hotels. The cuisine is incomparable. Ensure your share of life’s most memora- 
ble treat by booking now. You will return home 
enthusiastically agreeing with every claim we make, 
and you will become one of the many thousands of 
walking advertisements for a cruise on the ARAN- 
DORA STAR. 


Write for particulars to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


or all offices and agencies of Cunard White 
Star Line throughout U. S. and Canada 
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Save as much as $100! - 
Sail Now via 


®@ It’s a lazy life...a refreshing, gay and 
carefree life aboard one of Munson’s 
21,000 ton liners...a life you'll enjoy 24 
hours a day! And if you sail before June 
lst you can save as much as $100 on 
round trip! Seasonal fare reductions in 
effect until then. 


® Cruising smoothly through the spark- 
ling sea, you romp and rest on spacious 
decks, swim in the outdoor pool, enjoy 
the luxury of an outside cabin. Large, 
modern Munson liners with fine facilities 
for modern travel pleasure. One, the 
S. 8. Pan America, has new built-in-deck 
pool, enlarged sports deck, air-conditioned 
dining salon. 


® Matching your days of delight at sea 
are those ashore in colorful South Amer- 
ica. Rio de Janeiro (above), exotic and 
beautiful. Santos, busy and fascinating. 
Montevideo, quaint and charming. Buenos 
Aires, modern and thrilling. Fortnightly 
sailings from New York. Northbound 
call at Trinidad 


- ALSO 12-DAY CRUISES 


NASSAU ° MIAMI 


HAVANA 
$120 ALL EXPENSE! 


S.S. Munargo sails fortnightly 
Full details from 
your travel agent or 


MUNSON S. S. LINES 
67 Wall St., New York 
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HOW IT FEELS TO JUMP A PARACHUTE 
(Continued from page 44) 


quite slowly, deliberately, with no 
particular force. So much had the 
feel of the airstream taken the catas- 
trophe out of falling. I could feel the 
latch pins snap open; the rip cord, a 
little farther out, was getting stuck; 
for safety’s sake I gave it another 
easy pull and got it all the way out. 

There was again that ugly split sec- 
ond when you have shot your bolt; 
you have a piece of slack wire rope 
in your hand, you can do no more 
with it, and nothing happens. 

Then the big jerk, vicious, quite 
unelastic. | might as well have lassoed 
a locomotive. It hurt plenty, but it 
was all over in a moment; I hung. 

I heard excited shouts of children 
from somewhere. I found I was 
very low; I hadn’t pulled any too 
soon. There was no time to enjoy 
the floating down. I was drifting 
onto a telephone line—or was it high 
tension? I grabbed two of the 
shrouds above me and pulled on 
them, sideslipping the ‘chute into an 
open field. It was dark bare earth, 


with yesterday’s rains still on it in 
pools. The slip made me swing vi- 
ciously, pendulum fashion. I was 
worried about the landing, but there 
was no time left to steady myself. I 
was falling through fast. I went limp, 
and hit. 

This time I hit very lightly; it 
must have been because of the cool, 
heavy air. I sat down, but only be- 
cause I was limp. I could have taken 
it standing. The canopy was. still 
open and tugged in the wind. I 
pulled on one shroud until it col- 
lapsed. I got up and looked around 
for someone to come and greet me 
and help me. I had landed far from 
the flying field. I was alone except 
for some cows. The ship was gone 
from the sky. 

I unbuckled the harness and rolled 
up the silk. Still nobody was in sight, 
and I loaded my seventy pounds of 
parachute on my shoulders and start- 
ed walking, ankle deep in black soft 


soil. 
o* * 2k 


CENTENARIANS OF THE GALAPAGOS 
(Continued from page 33) 


tortoises. Still he persists, striving 
to shove the rock away rather than 
abandon his progress in a direct line. 
As all life is regulated error, the 
galapago eventually is convinced by 
such fruitless tactics that he will not 
be brought to his tortoise bride; so he 
moves obliquely and off he goes again. 

After the consummation of the nup- 
tials, there is a continuous migration 
toward the water holes. While on 
the islands of greater altitudes there 
is continual precipitation the year 
around in the form of a heavy mist, 
called garua, the “winter months” 
bring capricious downpours, which in 
the higher levels form into pools of 
water. Into the water the tortoises 
plunge, and take their fill like the 
camel. The head is immersed en- 
tirely while drinking. We have come 
across galapagos so immersed and 
believed them drowned. The excess 
water not immediately absorbed by 
the system is taken into a large sack 
within the shell that will hold as 
much as two gallons. In fact, so 
much water does the sack hold that 
stranded sailors were wont to cut 
open the tortoises merely to quench 
their thirst. 
From October to January the eggs 

the tortoises are put into the 
ground to hatch. We are not suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the 
habits of the galapago definitely to 
state the exact type of habitat best 
suited to the eggs. I have found egg 
caches at six hundred feet and at 
sea level but always in a porous sub- 
soil. Hatching follows within a rela- 
tively short period. 

The diminutive tortoise must use 
its tiny and rather ineffective claws 
to get through thisincubatory mauso- 
leum. As it breaks the egg shell with 
its head one may see the tortoise 
rolled up in its shell, like a jelly roll. 
When it emerges, it is in fact the 
exact counterpart of what it will be 
when it reaches six hundred pounds. 
Its movements, its mannerisms iden- 
tical. It does not eat for the first 


of 


three weeks, its entire food coming 
from the absorption of the yolk-like 
placenta attached to the ventral side 
of the shell. This small pouch is 
dragged about, the substance within 
daily becoming smaller. Between two 
and three weeks the young creature 
has completely absorbed the placenta, 
the soft portion of the shell where 
the yolk was attached becomes hard, 
and the turtle begins the diet that 
will serve through its life. During 
the first two years the growth is very 
rapid, the tortoise gaining four inches 
in length and the same in breadth, 
with a disproportionate development 
in its height. 
when born, in the second year the 
shell is very concave. 

Until the arrival of man the gala- 
pago had not had an enemy in the 
entire archipelago, save its own natu- 
ral clumsiness. Today with wild pigs, 
wild dogs and burros, not to mention 
man’s own destructiveness, the possi- 
bility of the tortoise reaching maturi- 
ty in its own habitat is very small. 


The zoological puzzle is: How did | 


these tortoises find their way to the 
Galapagos Islands, six hundred miles 
from the mainland? Frankly, we do 


not know. Darwin believed the is- | 


lands were forced up from the sea 


by subterranean volcanic action. Since | 


then the thecry has been advanced 
that the islands are but the remains 
of a once gigantic arm of land that 
shot out from ‘Central America. 


Fossils of ancient tortoises, resem- | 


bling the Galapagos species, are found 
in Cuba. Others have been uncovered 
in North America and, more recently, 
in Patagonia. In the south of France 
the earth has yielded fragments of 
an ancient tortoise four feet in length, 
Testudo peripiniana. However, living 
giant tortoises are found only on the 
Galapagos Islands and the islands 
already mentioned. Thus far science 
offers no answer to the question: 
Why are a few tiny islands the last 
refuges of one of the most interesting 
of all reptiles? 
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™ QCENIC [IMITED-- 


is air-conditioned thruout 
+ —coaches, diners, tourist 

and standard Pullmans, 

lounge-observation cars 

Ultra-smart travel ser- 

vice is combined with 

luxurious economy 

3 tasty meals for as little 

as 90c per day in coaches 

and tourist cars 

tion fares are low. 


You want to know and 
we want to tell you all 
about the spectacular 
scenery which distin- 
guishes the route of the 
Scenic Limited from all 
other American railroads. 
Your request will bring 
complete information. 


Missouri Pacific Lines 
1604 Missouri Pacific Bldg. ~ 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. 
254 Equitable Bldg., 

‘ Denver, Colo. 


Western Pacific R. R. 
974 Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif 


Mail This Coupon to Any 
of the Above Offices. 


< Please send me 
"The Scenic Way Across America.” 
Newnes tena 
Adadress.. 
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ROAMING in 
HAWAII 


The first complete book on all eight of 
the Islands, written by the world-famous 
vagabond. 77 photographs and maps 
At all bookstores. $3.50 STOKES 
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No other place like Mexico City 
offers so varied a picture of color 
and charm... where the spice of 
old Madrid, the personality of 
Paris and the exoticism of the 
Orient blend into a harmonious 
whole... the impressiveness of 
the old and the brilliancy of the 


new, in a glorious setting of 


sempiternal SPRING... 

2 = e 
intxpirhive | 
Inexpensive, yes, because of the 3.60 

to 1 rate of exchange between the dollar 

and the peso. In fact, on a moderate 


budget; a visit to Mexico may turn 
out cheaper than staying at home. 


Overnight side-trips from the Mexican 
Capital - in Pullman comfort — afford a 
host of delightful experiences. Patzcuaro, 
Morelia, Uruapan, Guanajuato, Oaxaca, 
Monte Alban... untouched by time and 
replete with tradition and romance, are 
so many pages from a storybook... Cozy 
provincial hotels complete the picture. 


International up-to-date train service. 
Your Travel Agent will gladly prepare 
attractive and comprehensive itinera- 
ries for your Summer vacation in Mex- 
ico. Write us for our latest folder. 


You ll enjoy an 


tiavel treat 


Of THE ANCHOR Line... 


“Start at the top of the map’’ is not just another travel 
slogan, but an accepted fact by thousands of veteran travelers who 
know how to get the most out of a European trip. That’s why the 
direct Anchor Line Route to Ireland and Scotland is the economical 
way to go. You can visit the extire wonderland of the British Isles— 
from picturesque Irish ports or direct from the dock at Glasgow— 
en route to the Continent. Traveling in a “going direction”, you 
avoid expensive, hasty retracing of steps on your tour of Europe. The 
other “extra treat” is the sturdy, comfortable Anchor liners them- 
selves, with an atmosphere as hospitable as a Scottish manor, food fit 
for a king, and service that’s honest and sincere. Frequent sailings 
from New York and Boston to Cobh, Dublin, Londonderry, Belfast 


and Glasgow. 


MINIMUM RATES: Cabin Class, $142. ““SCOTLAND’S OWN FLEET” + T.S.S.Caledonia 


Tourist Class, $110. Third Class $82. T. S. S. Transylvania T.S. S. California 
Slightly higher during Summer Season. Reductions T.S.S. Cameronia T.S.S. Tuscania 


for Round Trips. Ship your carat low inclusive rates. Built by Scots... Manned by Scots 


SEE YOUR OWN AUTHORIZED 


TRAVEL AGENT, OR We 


89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY ~: Offices in Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, New Orleans, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Toronto 
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UE RANCH 


VACATION 


@® The friendly dude ranches of 
Wyoming and Montana are ready to 
make th’s summer’s vacation one to be 
long remembered. Whether you come 
out in May or as late as September, 
you'll find the welcome mat out and a 
glorious time awaiting you. 


@ Western ponies are ready to take 
you through cool, green valleys; across 
the vast plains; through virgin forests 
and deep canyons or high into the 
mountain wilderness of the Big Horns 
or the Absarokas. Hike, camp and fish 
some of the finest trout waters in the 
world. All these vacation thrills, and 
more, with a background of real 
ranch life. 


@® So come out to a dude ranch this 
summer—out where “boots and saddles” 
is reality rather than song —where days 
are cloudless and nights are cool and 
ctisp—where the fast pace of the city 
is lost in the refreshing diversions of 
the great outdoors. 


Go Burlington 


® Let one of Burlington’s luxurious, 
air-conditioned flyers take you to the 
dude ranch you choose. 


® Leave Chicago on the ARISTOCRAT 
any morning—you’ll be at your dude 
ranch inthe Big Horns thenext evening; 
or the NORTH COAST LIMITED takes 
you to Cody in only 36 hours. Or, ride 
the new 12-Car Denver Zephyr to 
Denver—just overnight. Spend a full 
sightseeing day there and arrive in Cody 
the next morning. 


Mail Coupon 
for 


free booklet 


Burlington Travel Bureau 
Room 1440,547 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me your free, illustrated booklet 
which gives descriptive information about 


Dude Ranches. 
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ALONG THE LIFE LINE OF EMPIRE 
(Continued from page 26) 


“Some of the evil of my tale 
May have been inherent in our 
circumstances, For years we 
lived anyhow with one another 
in the naked desert, under the 
indifferent heaven. By day the 
hot sun fermented us; and we 
were dizzied by the beating 
wind. At night we were stained 
by dew, and shamed into petti- 
ness by the innumerable  si- 
lences of stars. We were a self- 
centered army without parade 
Or gesture, devoted to freedom, 
the second of man’s creeds, a 
purpose so ravenous that it 
devoured all our strength, a 
hope so transcendent that our 
earlier ambitions faded in its 
glare.” 


Thus does he begin, and then slowly 
narrates a tale of war and adventure 
that fascinates while it repels, much 
as the living adventure fascinated 
and repelled Lawrence himself: 


“The Arab revolt had begun on 
false premises,’ writes Law- 
rence. Later she: Says, is: < « « 
not being a perfect fool, I could 
see that if we won the war 
the promises to the Arabs were 
dead paper. Had I been an 
honorable adviser, I would have 
sent my men home, and not 
let them risk their lives for 
such stuff. Yet the Arab in- 
spiration was our main tool 
in winning the Hastern war. 
So I assured them that Eng- 
land kept her word in letter 
and spirit. In this comfort 
they performed their fine things; 
but, of course, instead ‘of be- 
ing proud of what we did to- 
gether, I was continually and 
bitterly ashamed.” 


Why have not reviewers thrown 
into relief those passages in which 
Lawrence agonizes over the prospect 
that the Arabs will be betrayed once 
they have served the obscure purpose 
of England? Do they not have the 
significance of prophecy? Are they 
not the root of that madness which 
Harold Nicholson detected in Law- 
rence at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference? All this amazing story 
was transacted off there to the left, 
under skies as indifferent as those 
overhead. And now a traveler 
bound East, who is neither soldier, 
nor oil man, nor peddler of paints, 
sugar or electrical machinery, reads 
about it to pass away the monotonous 
days on the Red Sea. A substitute 
for war? No, a prolegomenon to the 
war to come. Are not the wily 
Arabs at Jerusalem hinting in their 
press that “next time” it will not be 
England they will serve? 


Aden:—A “filthy place,’ Aden. 
Clinging to tall, barren hills, it seems 


to have no excuse for being. It is 
a no-place, a way station, but a 
place with a long history. Its ori- 


gins are lost in the mists of history. 
It is the burial place of Cain (Gene- 
sis, IV, v. 16). A British posses- 
sion since 1839, it is now one of the 
most important oil-fueling stations 
in the world, Oil tanks dominate the 
shoreline, and back of them are a 
flying field (British), and a large 
wireless station (British). On the 
oil tanks: Shell Oil; Aneglo-Iranian 
Oil (British government and Sir 
Henri Deterding). 


From here, too, the ships start off 


on the final lap to India and the 
East; and there are regular “lo- 
cal” (how odd that word in this 
context!) steamship communications 
with Djibouti. Aden brings Abys- 
sinia far closer to one than the Suez. 


“are everywhere. 


The sight of Italian troop ships 
waiting at Port Said to go through 
the canal eastward, and the passing 
in the canal of both troop and hos- 
pital ships bound for home, pro- 
voked no more than sardonic reflec- 
tions on the usefulness of this mar- 
velous work of man, especially when 
one contrasted the cacophonous greet- 
ing of the shipload of live troops 
with the funereal silence of the hos- 
pital boat. But here at Aden, Somali- 
land is “local.” Off there to the 
west is Djibouti where the railway 
to Addis Ababa begins. 


bringing civilization to the Abyssin- 
ians. And with Abyssinia in his 
grip he surrounds Egypt and menaces 
the canal, especially if he can cross 
over to Arabia and enlist the sym- 
pathies of the Arabs. The British 
have been in Aden since 1839; the 
Persians were once in Aden and 
built marvelous water-works; who 
will next be in Aden? This is the 
land where history is long and the 
contemporary struggle is immediate 
and astonishingly vulgar. 

Bombay :—In Bombay is the Gate- 
way to India, a structure resembling 
the Washington Square Arch at the 
foot of Fifth Avenue in New York. 
Through it pass those Emperors of 


India who live in London and are | 


Englishman. You come to Bombay 
to trans-ship for the Iranian (Per- 
sian) Gulf ports, scene of German- 
British struggle before the war—the 
Wonckhaus episode—and, to the 


north in Persia itself, the scene of | 


the struggle between Russia and 
England during which, according to 
the American, W. Morgan Schuster, 
Persia was strangled.’ It is also the 
gateway to all of India. 

The English manage somehow to 
dominate Bombay, though they must 
be a decided minority in the popu- 
lation. They have appropriated its 
beauty for themselves, while the In- 
dians live in the interstices. Is it the 
same all over India? Is this the 
essence of the British imperial 
scheme—to dominate, to appropriate, 
but never completely to populate— 
the only guarantee against eventual 
independence? Bombay is alive with 
life; the very roads and paths are 
sentient, so it seems. The coolies 
In the late evening 
they stretch out on the sidewalks to 
sleep—homeless. The English sleep 
in beds. Surprisingly enough, the 
English actually do wear shorts and 


topees. It’s not Kipling and the 
movies. The European women look 
fagged out. Perpetual summer is 


not good, you know. Hellish climate 
—Bombay. Heard that from old 
hands on the boat. 

At the Taj Mahal Hotel (who said 
Americans held nothing sacred?) in 
the very moderne cocktail room In- 
dian waiters slip quietly about in 


bare feet serving cool drinks while | 


one’s senses are soothed by native 
Indian music played by an American 
Negro jazz band and sung by an 
English music-hall girl with an 
American accent. The words she 
sings are: 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The long | 
arm of Mussolini reaches through the | 
canal, down the Red Sea to Italian | 
Somaliland, and so finds a road for | 
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A FOUR-STAR 
Vocalion Pel 


FOUR of our most inspiring 
National Parks x Carlsbad Cav- 
erns * Yosemite x Yellowstone 


* Rocky Mountain—all in one 
grand circle of the scenic West! 


* 


Out via the incomparable Goiden 
State Route to 


CALIFORNIA 


Three fast air-conditioned trains 
from Chicago daily—the all- 
Pullman Golden State Limited— 
de luxe Chair-Tourist Car Cali- 
fornian—the Apache, catering to 
all classes of travel. 

Through Golden State Routesery- 
ice also from Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Des Moines, St. Louis and 
Memphis. 

Back through the mountain 
¢érandeur of 


COLORADO 


Return via San Francisco, Salt 
Lake City and the air-conditioned 
Rocky Mountain Limited from 
Denver or Colorado Springs. 


Very low fares this 
summer. Ask about low 
cost_all-expense tours 
to Colorado, Yellow- 
stone, California and 
the Pacific Northwest. 


—Mail This Coupon ~-; 


| W. J. Leahy, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
| 723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Il. 


Please quote fares and forward printed 
matter on ( the Southwest and California, 


* 
* 


* 


0 Colorado, 2 All-Expense Tours. (Check 
| booklets desired.) 
| Name_. -<22-si522. 2422222 t 
| Addresso= 52-52 es eee 2140 4 


Approved by experi- 


enced travelers for 
its convenient location, 
pleasing appointments, 
spacious rooms and ex- 
cellent food. Recently 


modernized throughout. 


Rates begin at $4.00. 


JOHN R. FOLGER, 
Manager 
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POLISH TRAVEL BUREAU 
Representing : 
POLISH STATE RAILROADS 
We Serve Your Travel Agent 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK 
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Monument to revolutionary martyrs—in Baku, oil center of the U.S.S.R., on the 
Caspian Sea. 


FROM THE GREAT CITIES OF THE U.S.S.R.—Moscow, Len- 


ingrad, Kiev and Odessa—the journeyer sets forth on travel- 
ways of new adventure . . . enjoying glorious scenic vistas and 


the historic relics of a long past, while witnessing a mighty 
spectacle of social achievement. The collectivization of agri- 
culture, the completion of the second five-year plan, the 
advances in education and culture, are evidenced wherever 
one travels—in great factories, apartment developments, 
schools, theatres, clubs. This year the Soviet peoples will 
elebrate the 20th Anniversary of their November revolution. 

The geologists of the world will meet in Moscow and Lenin- 

grad for their XVII International Congress, July 20 to 29. 
A wide variety of tours may include a cruise down the Volga, 
excursions through the picturesque Caucasus range, a steamer 


trip along the Black Sea Riviera to sunny Crimea and colorful 
Ukraine. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


will furnish full information on convenient routes to 


the U'S°S.R. 


. and on the many itineraries which 
may be selected at inclusive rates of $15 per day 


first class, $8 tourist. These rates cover all transpor- 


tation on tour in the U.S.S.R., fine hotels, meals, 


sightseeing, and the services of trained guide-inter- 


preters. Consult your local agent or write to 


Intourist, Inc., for descriptive map and booklet TR-5 


INTOU: 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


3], ‘UE 


756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
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Nature waved a magic wand over 


ae land of glorious mountains and 


colorful canyons—America’s largest 
National Park. It’s 


dramatic, mysterious. 


beautiful, 


LO eal at Day and night, there’s always some- 

ie thing to see and do. Hiking or riding 
Bubbling Yai Pott - along sun-splashed mountain trails— 
Peas trout fishing in sparkling streams— 


et dancing—entertainment. Be sure to see 
| Yellowstone this summer. 
| 


ee lea Union Pacific’s fast air-conditioned 
ese Lanqeate trains take you directly to West Yellow- 
mu fwwmal stone, on the Park Boundary. 
na 


SAB | is the low round-trip fare 


in Pullmans from Chicago 
to West Yellowstone (berth extra). 
Tickets on sale beginning June 1. Return 
| limit, 21 days. 
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Union Pacific also serves Colorado; 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National 
Parks; Western Dude Ranch Country; 
California; Boulder Dam 


*Pacitie 
Northwest and Alaska. 


Visit America’s 


new and most 


Ship and ride Union Pacific 


exclusive summer 


rendezvous — Sun 
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lorious days cail you to the great 

outdoors...make all sports more 
exciting...add zest to life, sparkle 
to discovery...in Australia! $¢ 3 
Friendly English-speaking people, 
gracious countrysides, and charm- 
ing cities...fast railways with attrac- 
tive special rates for tourists...scen- 
ery both beautiful and different! 
vy vx A diversity of sights to see 
and things to do urge a prolonged 
and comprehensive visit...you will 
want to stay at least a month! 


ys .. land of progress, play 
and Peace, is easy to reach! Hawaii, 
Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand... the most 
glamorous prologue that travel has to 
offer... all en route. Costs are moder- 
ate; the exchange favors your dollar. 


5 
Details from your Travel Agent or 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


{A non-profit Community Organization} 


Suite 319A, Hotel Clark, 
Los Angeles, California 


ALONG THE LIFE LINE OF EMPIRE 


(Continued from page 48) 


“How could Red Riding 

Have been, so very good, 

And still keep the wolf from the 
door? 


Hood, 


Right out.of the Mahabaratta! 

At» Ballard Pier where the ship is 
docked trains are pulling out carry- 
ing the newly arrived to the bur- 
dens appropriate to white men. 
Around the walls of the railway 
station are ranged names that awaken 
echoes in the mind: Khyber Pass, 


Amritsar, Benares, Lucknow, Cal- 
cutta, Kashmir, Agra, Delhi. Ob- 
viously Bombay is a terminus of 


the life line, 6,260 miles from Lon- 
don. It is none too securely anchored. 
The Calcutta Statesman for Novem- 
ber 12, 1936, 


says :— 


“Those who believe, as most 
Huropeans believe, that India’s 
welfare is best sought through 
the continual cooperation of In- 
dians and Muropeans in improv- 
ing the political and administra- 
tive institutions already familiar 
may reflect with sadness how 
admirable it would be if some 
of the enthusiasm evoked by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru [lead- 


er of the Nationalists] and 

others whose names are house- 

hold words were evoked on 

Government’s side. What a 

blessing it would be!” 

Colombo :—Ceylon is lovely. Set in 
the midst of blue ocean, its lush 
greenness bespeaks fertility. The 


pitiful little museum bespeaks his- 
tory but it is a feeble voice. Cey- 


lon is tea. first, rubber second. A 
huge electric sign in Colombo har- 
bor flashes the sacred word. On 


the wharf one encounters regulations 
about tea. Not a leaf may be car- 
ried out of the country without a 
license. There is overproduction of 
tea and Ceylon has a quota. It 
also has a quota for rubber. It is 
too fertile. 

The only things not subject to 
quota regulations are climate, scen- 
ery and children. Like Bombay, 
Colombo swarms with people. They 
seem as omnipresent as the green 
erass, as rankly flourishing as the 
flowers. And native shops. Surely 
Colombo is the paradise of the petty 
bourgeoisie! Not only in Colombo 
itself, but bordering the long road 
to Mount Lavinia, are thousands of 
tiny shops, rude shacks open to the 
weather on the. road side, often so 
small that the keeper has to squat 
in the midst of his wares, in which 
one can buy all the necessities of 
life—all those, 
pensive for 


that is, not too ex* 
native 


the restricted 


purse. For grand European things 
see the grand European shops in 
town. Where mankind swarms, la- 
bor is cheap and standards of living 
low. One needs to see that platitude 
illustrated to know its meaning. 
Ceylon is an island paradise—for 
those with money. For the others 
it must be a hot hell. 

But it is a paradise that must be 
defended. “The Ceylon Observer,” 
we read in the issue of Saturday, 
December 5, 1936 :— 


‘Understands that, according to 
arrangements now being made, 
Ceylon will, in the course of 
next year, become the _ focal 
point at which two Empire de- 
fence spheres will meet—the 
East African Air Force Com- 
mand and the Far Hastern Air 
Force Command. . [The lat- 
ter] will be responsible for the 
Air Defences extending’ from 
Ceylon and the Indo-Burmese 
border on this side to Hong- 
kong, Borneo and Port Darwin 
in North Australia on the other 
side [The former] Com- 
mand . will extend from 
~ Mombasa and Aden on the other 


side of the Indian Ocean to 
Karachi and Ceylon on_ this 
side thus Ceylon will be 
the junction of these two Air 


Defence spheres.” 
And so the world is subdued! 


From Colombo we drop directly 
south to Fremantle, West Australia. 
It is one of the curious features of 
Australian life that from England 
one approaches the Commonwealth 
from the west. West Australia is the 
youngest, largest, least developed 
state. Ninety per cent of the pas- 
sengers go to eastern ports and have 
to make the tedious voyage around 
the coast, as tedious as if you ap- 
proached New York from Europe via 
San Francisco and way ports. Aus- 
tralia dangles at the end of a strand 
of the Empire’s life line; another 
strand runs via Singapore to China; 
but the main line ends at Bombay, or 
perhaps Colombo. This long ocean 
route to Australia—about 
miles from London to Sydney—is it 
defensible under modern conditions 
all along the way? Or is the true 
Australian life line the air route 
through the Islands to Darwin— 
named for Charles the evolutionist? 

From the window of my flat here 
in Sydney, I look down on the small, 
gray ships of the Australian navy. I 
also look out on an island called 
Pinchgut. Why is it that we have 
come to associate pinched guts with 
great armaments in this world of 
ours? 
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NORWAY 


MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISES 


on the 


Stella 
Polar. 


World’s Largest 
Pleasure Yacht 


Visiting North Cape 
and Fjords — Lapps 
and Reindeer encamp- 


ment — Folk dances 
arranged. 
During summer 


months two-weeks 
cruises, starting from 
English and French 
ports. 


For 


particulars apply 


B&N LINE 


28 West 48th St., New York 


Beat oo 


3 
es 
Ce aX 
e * PLENTY OF® 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 
SINGLE DOUBLE 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 


Denmark - Sweden - Finland 
Poland - Russia 
Sia ‘SCANPENN” 


S/S “SCANYORK” 
S/S “SCANMAIL’”’ 
S/S _ “SCANSTATES”’ 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHIOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


° EUROPE ° 


36 days . . . all expense 
Tourist class Ocean Pass- 
age with a first class Land 
Tour. The INNS and out’s, 
little villages, native eating 
places in Switzerland, Black Forest, the Ehine, 
Holland, France, England. Similar trip, $292 3d 
class Ocean. 
@ Send for interesting Booklet TM 


Metropolitan Travel Service, Ine. 
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THE LOST TRIBE—PRISONERS FOR 
_ THREE CENTURIES 


(Continued from page 35) 


refuge in the steep mountains and 
ravines which rise west of the Peking 
plain. There they so successfully con- 
cealed and entrenched themselves that 
it was quite impossible for Wu San- 
kuei’s men to reach them; there they 
were left in safety when Wu re- 
turned triumphantly to Peking. 

The danger of capture and death 
once removed, the three hundred 
fugitives found life in the barren and 
uncultivated mountains to be almost 
impossible, a hopeless struggle for 
mere existence. Berries and the wild 
plants and weeds of the hillsides were 
their only sustenance. Weeks of de- 
spair passed into months. At length 
the band of rebels decided to sur- 
render and, having shaved their heads 
in token of submission, gave them- 
selves up to the magistrate of Cho 
Cho. He in turn communicated with 
the Manchu regent. 

Now at that time the Manchus, se- 
cure on the throne, were weary of 
bloodshed. The regent was unwilling 
to order the execution of these three 
hundred soldiers, especially in view 
of their surrender, but he was equally 
unwilling to pardon them or allow 
them to go entirely free. He there- 
fore decided that they should be per- 
manently exiled in the very moun- 
tains where they had taken refuge. 
He allowed them, however, to take 
with them their wives and families, 
as well as implements with which to 
build their homes and to terrace the 
hillsides into farms, and seeds and 
grain to plant in the newly-made 
fields. The women of the tribe were 
forbidden to bind their feet. They 
were furthermore ordered to dress 
their hair in a certain peculiar and 
distinctive manner, which is now 
known as the “teapot hairdress” be- 
cause of its resemblance to the handle 
of a teapot. 

The valley north of Cho Cho, by 
which they entered, was blocked 
across with stones and a guard was 
set there. The western boundary of 
the valley was already shut off by 
the Great Wall at Ta Lung Men; 
north and east it was enclosed by 
steep, difficult and practically un- 
known mountains. 

The exiles did what they could 
with the materials at hand. Or- 
chards of walnut and of fruit trees 
were planted on the hill slopes and 
the mountains were terraced to an in- 
credible height with fields of grain 
and vegetables. The life was stern 
and difficult but it was not impossible 
and it may even be thought that in 
time they came to be proud of their 
exile and would not have chosen to 
escape, even had they been able to 
do so. 

Thus it was for nearly three hun- 
dred years. The elders of the tribe 
came down to Cho Cho once a year, 
bringing such tribute as they could, 
but otherwise the existence of these 
people was practically unknown. Yet 
it was possible to visit the valley, if 
one knew of its existence, and at 
least two foreigners made the trip 
while its inhabitants were still for- 
bidden to leave the place of exile. 

In 1911 came the revolution and the 
complete overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty. With the Manchus gone 


from the throne, there remained no 
reason for these men to be shut away 
in exile. The guard was thereupon 
removed and they found themselves 
suddenly free to come forth as they 
pleased. 


At first they were slow to mingle 
with the people of the outer world, 
distrustful and a little ashamed. 
Their homes and their fields and their 
life remained in the country which 
they had created out of a wilderness. 
But before long many of the younger 
men began to drift away and those 
who remained gradually changed 
their customs and their habits to con- 
form to those of their neighbors. 


The valley, or valleys, of the Lost 
Tribe lie some seventy miles to the 
southwest of Peking. It is possible 
to reach them on foot, by mule or 
by donkey, in five or six days. 

Traveling four days we came to Pai 
Hua Shan, the White Flower Moun- 
tain. This is a difficult and exhaust- 
ing climb, some seven thousand feet, 
but from its peak one looks down as 
though from an airplane. Mountains 
seem to flatten out beneath one and 
the distant plains are misty and un- 
real. The river of Tientsin is no 
more than a thread hanging from 
the horizon. The color of the slopes 
was brilliant with autumn and first 
frost; scarlet, orange and yellow 
green, as golden as though the light 
which is lost by the weakened autumn 
sun had entered into their leaves. 


The next day found us in the val- 
leys west of Pai Hua Shan and on 
the following morning we went over 
another steep pass and thence down 
into the territory of the Lost Tribe. 
It is mountainous country and wild, 
but there is little to distinguish it 
from the other valleys and the ter- 
raced hillsides which surround it. 


Only with the history of the people 
in mind does one seem to create a 
different atmosphere. Then, seeing 
the terraces of corn and of millet 
which climb miraculously to the most 
unfriendly peaks, seeing the fruit 
trees and walnut trees growing in 
every crevice and corner where there 
lies a scanty bit of soil, you can feel 
something of the strength of these 
people in combating a wilderness. 
You see the sharp ridges closing them 
in and you wonder if they were heart- 
sick and rebellious, or if they did not 
rather take a certain pride in their 
fate, growing to love these mountains 
as their home and to have no wish 
for contact with another world. 


There are very few villages in these 
valleys and the first of these is Pei 
Pien Ch’iao, built on a hillside, its 
narrow, stony streets walled in by 
mud houses and shops and descending 
sharply to the river. Even before 
we had passed the city gate we were 
followed by the inevitable crowd of 
children, dirty and poorly dressed, 
and by the time we had reached the 
river we were surrounded by a good- 
ly proportion of the villagers, men 
and children. The women were slow- 
er to come, timidly staring at us from 
a distance. 


The features of the people differed 
(Continued on page 52) 
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THE LOST TRIBE— 


(Continued from page 51) 


from those of the present day Peking 
Chinese but they varied greatly and 
it is hard to say wherein lay the 
difference. There were a few who 
had an almost European cast of fea- 
ture, others who might have been 
bushmen of a primitive African tribe, 
and many, especially among the 
women, who showed a considerable 
resemblance to the Japanese. 


On the following day we continued 
westward. Our road lay along the 
river bed, where a tiny stream found 
its way doubtfully among great boul- 
ders. There were almost no signs of 
people or of dwellings, only an acca- 
sional mud house and the inevitable 
terraced fields to indicate that the 
country was inhabited. During the 
day’s walk, however, wes passed 
through one good-sized town, San 
Yuan, which amazed us by its cleanli- 
ness and order, and one or two 
smaller villages. On _the—whole, the 
villagers appeared to be more pros- 
perous and more contented than those 
one sees in the outer foothills. We 
also found them exceedingly friendly, 
although it has been said that the 
people of this tribe are inhospitable 
and do not welcome strangers. 


That night we spent at Chiu Lung 
Miao, or the Temple of the Nine 
Dragons. It stood on a hill high 
above the river, above a wide and ap- 
parently fertile valley which meets 
the valley of the Chi Ma Ho a little 
further south and so runs out to Cho 
Cho and/the open plain. Mountains 
completely encircled it. The temple 
itself was the home of many embar- 
rassingly lifelike gods; they frowned 
with most definite and understand- 
able disapproval on the introduction 
of camp beds into their shrine. Nor 
was it a comfortable feeling to bathe 
there, conscious of their shocked’ and 
staring eyes in the half-light. 


Next day, fo'lowing the river up to 
the northwest, we left the Lost Tribe 
valley by the Ta Lung Men. Ta 
Lung Men is the “Great Dragon 
Gate” of the Great Wall and its situ- 
ation is austere and splendid. The 
mountains rise on either side in pre- 
cipitous grandeur, without foothold 
or tree to soften their dignity, and the 
river twists in a narrow gorge be- 
tween them. It is a natural fortress, 
scarcely in need of the one gate- 
tower which stands there to strength- 
en it. Not unreasonably, the Chinese 
have conceived this to be a pathway 
which the great river-dragon /god 
carved for himself from the sheer 
face of the mountain: 


Beyond Ta Lung Men lies the 
province of Shansi, growing ever 
more mountainous to the west. Ridg- 
es and valleys and deep ravines fol- 
low each other in confusion, rivers 
and fields among them, and the Lost 
Tribe country recedes behind them as 
one goes on, becoming only one hol- 
low among the many ranges of the 
hills. Its remoteness and its isola- 
tion are passing; soon its history, al- 
ways little known, will have been 
quite forgotten and the people them- 
selves, if they consider the matter at 
all, will only wonder by what chance 
their ancestors came to settle in that 
particular valley. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
(Continued from page 21) 


shaft, ten feet square, right into the 
earth, a depth of twenty-five miles 
would have been reached before this 
huge quantity of material had been 
removed. As for the amount of con- 
crete required, it would be sufficient 
to erect a solid column twenty-five 
feet square and two miles high—or to 
equal the displacement of ten first- 
line battleships of 33,000 tons each. 

But these are the diversions of a 
statistician who is trying to make 
dull figures dance. They tell little 
of the bitter, long-drawn-out and 
patient work of preparation. Take 
the job of boring, for example. Week 
after week engineers, geologists and 
their crews of laborers drove dia- 
mond-pointed drills and corers into 
the adamantine, basaltic rock far be- 
low the waters of the Golden Gate; 
again and again the frail steel cages 
were uprooted and washed away, 
while the very diamond points were 
broken against the rocks. Lives had 
to be risked in dangerous weather to 
get this indispensable data from a 
sea-floor that—the geologists said— 


_ had once been the bottom of a mighty 


iniand gorge, around which roamed 
the mastodon and the saber-toothed 
tiger; more than three months of this 
extremely arduous labor was com- 
pressed into the prosaic final reports 
which, with the “exhibits” (samples 
of the foundation-rock) justified the 
engineer’s terse conclusion: “Go 
ahead !” 


And go ahead it was. Without once 
making a broad appeal for funds to 
the general public, those in charge of 
this great project got together the 
sum of $35,000,000, arranged the con- 
struction details, laid careful plans 
for the eventual toll-rates to be im- 
posed and collected (on a diminishing 
scale) over a period of about forty 
years, and set up the necessary ma- 
chinery for the technical, administra- 
tive and legal procedure. Very for- 
tunately for this project, acquisition 
of the necessary right of way in- 
volved virtually no costly condemna- 
tion proceedings, since nearly 90 per 
cent of the properties belonged to the 
United States 
willingly cooperated through the War 
Department. This is one of the rea- 
sons why the Golden Gate Bridge was 
built at less than half the cost of the 
George Washington Bridge, with its 
shorter central span. Other reasons 
included: a ninety-foot roadway, as 
against one of 106 in the Hudson 
River structure; a “live load” on the 
Golden Gate Bridge less than half 
that of the older one. It is owing 
to such technical and financial advan- 


government—which— 


tages that the costs of the longest 
suspension bridge in the world can 
be borne and met without the impo- 
sition of any direct taxation, but sole- 
ly from the toll charges which will at 
the start average about 85 cents per 
vehicle. 

As a matter of fact, the Golden 
Gate Bridge is possibly the only in- 
stance on record of a major engineer- 
ing construction which did not leave 
the voter holding the wrong end of 
the financial bag. Actual over-all 
costs turned out to be approximately 
$3,000,000 Jess than the proceeds from 
the bond-issues; furthermore, the Di- 
rectors were prepared to stop the en- 
tire project if the total of all contract 
costs exceeded the bond issue of 
$35,000,000, as determined by the 
Chief Engineer. 

In other respects also the Golden 
Gate Bridge is unique. It sets a 
precedent in being the only bridge 
authorized for construction across the 
extreme outer mouth of a major 
ocean harbor. Architecturally, its 
colossal cable-towers are possibly the 
first to show the new stepped-off 
motif; also, these towers, in addition 
to housing great aerial beacons, are 
designed for possible future use as 
radio stations. 

On the San Francisco side, the pier 
is one of the largest ever built, its 
base area of over 15,000 square feet 
being carried twenty-five feet into 
the hard rock of the bay bed. This 
pier is also the first to be constructed 
in the open sea under new methods, 
which include a huge coffer-dam 
whose top rises fifteen feet above the 
water, thus providing a permanent 
fender to guard the structure against 
a likely impact with passing ships. 

As for lighting effects, the bridge 
is replete with them. Throughout 
their entire length the cables will be 
illuminated, while flood lights on the 
towers will make a night passage of 
the structure something to remember. 
A complete independent telephone, 
fire and police system will take care 
of civil emergencies, while, below the 
traffic deck bridge operations will be 
facilitated by a moving platform 
from which rapid inspection can be 
made at any point. 

Back in 1868 old Leland Stanford 
had the vision of a bridge connecting 
San Francisco with Oakland across 
the Bay. On November 12, 1936, this 
vision became a reality. Fifty years 
ago other visionaries—engineers and 
laymen—saw the Golden Gate mas- 
tered by man. While you are read- 
ing this article—in May, 1937,—that 
dream, too, is becoming a fact. 
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AT HOME IN A TEN GALLON HAT 
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he did. The idea spread, and today 
there is scarcely a region in the Rock- 
ies without its ranches for the pay- 
ing guests known as dudes. 

In this area—America’s last fron- 
tier—red men fought for centuries to 
keep control of the hunting and fish- 
ing grounds. White men gave up se- 
cure homes in the East to battle and 
gamble for the wide grazing lands, 
the forests and the precious metals. 
Now peace has settled over this 
region of rugged individualism. 
There is no such thing as regimenta- 
tion. In place of the old-time cattle 
wars there is nothing more warlike 
than steer roping and bulldogging. 
Those districts depleted, to some ex- 
tent, of fish and game have been re- 
stocked at the initiative of the dude 
ranchers, thereby providing a definite 
step toward conservation. Life in 
the primitive is there for those will- 
ing to pay for it. 

In the early days of the industry 
not all the accommodations were of 
the kind favored by the disciples of 
the doctrine that “the outside of the 
horse is good for the inside of the 
man.” If it was the wild West the 
guests wanted, they got it. There 
were many inconveniences. Contrary 
to popular conception, however, the 
true Westerner and experienced fron- 
tiersman avoided most of the hard- 
ships attributed to his mode of life. 
It was the inexperienced upon whom 
most of the hardships fell. The sea- 
soned Westerner had long since 
learned how to take care of himself 
and be comfortable in any place or 
situation. 

Nowadays a visit to the Bar None 
is more like a de luxe vacation. The 
dude can enjoy the West without sac- 
rificing any of the comforts of home. 
And there are unbeatable opportun- 
ities for big game hunting. As in 
other countries, civilization’s advance 
has had the effect of driving the 
game back and restricting its range, 
but there is still that vast hinterland 
occupied by the elk and the bear. 
Much of it is better stocked than it 
was thirty or forty years ago. 

So are the lakes and streams. As 
somebody has remarked, nobody ever 
caught a whale in a goldfish bowl. 
By the same token, nobody ever 
caught a whaling big fish of any 
variety in a “fished out” lake or 
region. You've got to go where they 
still abound. 

Then there is the romantic aspect. 
In recent years the-untutored cowboy 
with the rangy face and legs like 
parentheses has given way to hand- 
some fellows who know all about en- 
tertaining young ladies from Park 
Avenue, Lake Shore Drive, and 
Back Bay. They’ve been educated up 
to it, and to everything else connected 
with the industry. The University of 
Wyoming, for instance, now has a 
course in recreational ranching, in- 
cluding such subjects as how to lead 
pack trips, take care of the horses, 
feed the guests, keep books and give 
talks on nature study. In the univer- 
sity catalogue these curricula are 
listed as “culture of stock, catering, 
hotel management, accounting, and 
natural sciences.” But that fools no 
one. The graduate of such a course 
can handle any situation, be it the 
wildness of a broncho or the at- 
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tempted wildness of a brunette. It 
may have been true, once upon a 
time, that marriages were made in 
heaven. In this year of grace a lot 
of them are made on the Caribbean 
cruises in the wintertime and on the 
dude ranches in the summertime. .. . 

But, after everything there is to say 
about life on a dude ranch has been 
said, the fact remains that the feeling 
of well-being there comes largely 
from living in one of the log cabins. 
You cannot contemplate any kind of 
a house of logs without sensing that 
there you will be removed from the 
world, will find contentment in simple 
living, and will know happiness. 

The creek in front of your cabin 
—provided you have the right place 
—hums all day and all night. Out in 
the underbrush is a pool, crystal 
clear, and calm. A trickle of water 
steals from the pool’s lower edge. 
The water creeps down the meadow, 
disappears under an old tree trunk, 
gathers courage as it gathers strength, 
and gurgles away through an avenue 
of trees. Your temporary home has 
no pictures except those framed by 
the windows: long vistas into the 
pines, and never the same from hour 
to hour. The cabin is free of pre- 
tense. It stands serene, without 
boast or explanation... . 

You are living, let us say, in an 
apartment hotel. It is full of people 
with nothing to do and all day to do 
it in. They’re all shriveled up. You 
get fed up with them and with the 
city, and you grab a train. 

You arrive at the dude ranch. You 
find that you have grown tired of the 
world and everybody in it, and that 
the world feels the same way about 
you. Your soft hands have been 
making only foolish gestures. Maybe 
it will be different now. 

You go for a hike up the creek, 
and you don’t see a living soul. Some- 
thing of the countryside seems to 


flow through you—something hopeful | 


and triumphant. You decide to stay 


until you are cured. The change is , 
not in the altitude or the atmosphere | 


alone, but in you. You live in a 
world entirely your own. It is a 
world that gives you the sensation of 
being completely shut away. 

The creek leads you to a mountain 
lake. 

The sun is sinking behind the 
mountains. It is casting a tingle of 
saffron over the edge of things. The 
mystery of the stars comes down to 
earth. There is a vast stillness. Only 
the smallest sounds, cracklings, and 
whisperings. The air is heavy with 
the odors of earth. The earth itself 
has all the peacefulness of old age. 

It is good to sit there and let time 
slip by. The troubles, the worries, 
the injustices of the world troop past. 

Somewhere, far away, a cow bawls 
for her calf. A sage hen calls for 
her chicks and ruffles her brown 
wings. The birds sing their sundown 
melodies. The creek makes its minor 
song in the hollow. Smoke rises 
from the cabin down in the gulch. 
You untangle your legs and say you 
guess you'll go in to supper. You 
think of Thoreau’s solitude and his 
words: “I have a great deal of com- 
pany in my home, especially in the 
morning, when nobody calls.” 

* * x 
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THE FRIENDLIEST CITY I KNOW 
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told, your wife is on terms of great 
cordiality and even friendship swith 
a good hundred and fifty persons in 
the neighborhood, presuming, of 
course, that she does her own shop- 
ping as every French woman does no 
matter what her wealth. Even the 
wife of the President of the Repub- 
lic is not above going out with a 
market basket, they say! And you, 
being the husband of madame, re- 
ceive all these cordialities too. They 
are friendships you will always re- 
member, too, I assure you—at least 
collectively. 

Perhaps the most entertaining are 
the chance acquaintances you pick up 
here and there and never see again. 
The fisherman along the Seine, for 
instance, who, if you ask him what 
luck today (like the jam in Alice in 
Wonderland, there is never any luck 
today) will talk to you for an hour 
or more, offer you a drink of red 
wine from his bottle, and part with 
the hope that you will come again 
often. This is his favorite spot, he 
tells you, and, since he is unem- 
ployed, he comes every fine day, or 
perhaps it is only Sunday afternoons. 

The greatest wisecrackers of Paris 
—true wits, many of them, too—are 
these incorrigibles, those demons on 
three wheels, the boys who operate 
the tri-porteurs, or delivery tricycles. 
Pedaling helter-skelter through the 
heaviest trafic (what leg muscles 
they must have!) hooking on to the 
back of a bus when the conductor 
isn’t looking, they have a fresh an- 
swer for every remark that is thrown 
at them. And believe me they get 
some dirty remarks, especially from 
pedestrians! The answer from the 
tri-porteur always comes with a 
smile, a toss of the head, and a keen 
glance of the eye rearward. 

“What do you mean, almost knock- 
ing me down?” a man, his face red 
with anger, shouts at one of them. 

“Knock you down, you old bal- 
loon? Why you’re so fat you can’t 
fall down. You can only roll.” And 
as the young scamp, head reversed, 
sticks his tongue out at the man, he 
just misses the traffic cop, who ducks 


in the nick of time, opens his mouth™ 


to expostulate, but seeing that it is 
a tri-porteur shrugs his shoulders 
and turns away. The police don’t 
even try to control the tri-porteurs. 
They know from long experience it 
is quite hopeless. 

Then there are the wandering café 
entertainers, perhaps the most color- 
ful of Paris types. I remember, par- 
ticularly, a big fat woman who was 
a real artist on the hunting horn. I 
used to run into her all over Paris, 
and when I heard her strident notes, 
I would rush over to the café where 
she was playing just to listen to her. 
We got to know each other in the 
end because I invited her to sit down 
and have a drink with me one time. 
She told me her life history while 
we sat in the afternoon sunshine 
sipping vermouth-cassis, and ever 
after that, when she saw me in the 
crowd, she would come over and ask 
me what piece I would like her to 
play. Of course I tipped her more 
generously than my French neigh- 
bors, but why not? She gave me, 
for a few francs, entertainment that 
would have cost me ten times as 


much in a theater—and just as good. 

Once I got to know an old beggar 
who plied his trade along the Avenue 
du Maine near my apartment. Day 
after day he ambled up and down 
the street, holding out a hand to 
likely passersby and picking up 
cigarette butts in between times. One 
féte night I stopped in a small café 
for a beer and there, standing at the 
zinc, was the old beggar I had seen 
so many times. He was nursing a 
glass of red wine between the palms 
of his hands. I had no particular 
desire to talk to him, but the only 
open space at the bar happened to be 
next to him and soon we were chat- 
ting about this and that. When he 
discovered I was an American he 
recounted his war experiences when 
he had been in the next trench to 
one of our battalions. He knew abou' 
three words of English and repeated 
them again and again whenever he 
could slip them in. They were 
“yes,” “girls,” and “whiskey’—a 
thoroughly adequate vocabulary for 
war time, I have no doubt! 

I bought him a couple of drinks 
and when I ran out of the small 
amount of money I happened to have 
with me, he—a beggar, remember— 
bought me drinks for another hour. 
But at no time did he forget his 
“profession”, for every time I 
crushed a cigarette stub into the ash 
tray, he quickly picked it up and put 
it in his pocket. He himself was 
smoking fresh cigarettes from a 
package of his own. 

After a while we were joined by 
a woman, a hag if there ever was 
one, who was exhibiting a letter she 
had just received from some rela- 
tive. Neither she nor my new-found 
friend could read so I was called 
upon. I made it out with some dif- 
ficulty, but it apparently satisfied her 
for she was profuse in her thanks. 
She too bought me a drink after the 
beggar had explained that mons‘eur 
had run out of money. Later that 
night I saw the beggar being led to- 
ward the poste by a couple of police- 
men. He looked at me but gave no 
sign of recognition, doubtless not 
wanting to involve me in the toils 
of the law. 

The peculiarities of the working 
men of the building trades are notor- 
ious even among the French them- 
selves. My first encounter with them 
was when I had a central-heating 
plant installed in a house I had taken 
on a long lease. I arranged with the 
contractor and shortly after three 
white-smocked individuals and a boy 
appeared at my door one morning. 

“Ah, monsieur,” the leader said, 
“what a blessing is steam heat. You 
will be enchanted with it”’ Starting 
on that friendly note, they moved in 
enough equipment to build a small 
skyscraper—a forge, three large 
vices, benches, wooden horse .. . I 
can’t remember all the things, but I 
do know they were scattered from 
one end of the house to the other 
and all over the courtyard. 

Previously a French friend had 
given me a valuable hint on dealing 
with these men. “Give them enough 
wine,” he said, “so they think you 
are a good guy, but not so much that 
they will get drunk. If you don’t 

(Continued on page 56) 
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give them enough, they will skimp 
on the materials; too much and they 
will become careless.” 

I never knew whether they got too 
much or not, but I do know they got 
plenty. I ordered a couple of cases 
of the cheapest red wine I could buy 
and gave them a bottle in the middle 
of the morning and another in the 
middle of the afternoon. At noon 
they supplied their own. Thus three 
times during each day they would 
knock off to drink, insisting each 
time that I join them in a “coup de 
rouge,’ literally a blow of the red. 

Those were friendly half hours as 
I sat on the stoop of my pavilion, 
telling them about America (a topic 
of inexhaustible interest to every 
Frenchman), discussing politics, 
masonry, pipe fitting, women, liquor, 
even books and history. I was quite 


astounded at their knowledge of the, 


latter subject. 

Finally they were through and a 
very good job done, too, and with 
much handshaking and genuine ex- 
pressions of friendships, they 
dragged away their tools and left me 
to reorganize the house again. There- 
after, during the five years I lived in 
the neighborhood, whenever I met 
one of these men on the street, he 
would doff his hat, ask me how the 
steam heat was working, and inquire 
after my health. 


Another of my _ neighborhocd 
friends was the street-cleaning wom- 
an. She was a big buxom individual 
with a sturdy broom made of twigs. 
Her job was to keep clean the block 
where I lived and the next one. As 
she went around and around this 
relatively small area, she stopped to 
talk with the concierges, the trades- 
men, and-as many of the residents 
as would give her a moment’s notice. 
I was a foreigner, a fact she had 
doubtless learned from the concierge, 
and hence of particular interest, es- 
pecially as I was the only such non- 
Frenchman in her section. One day 
she came into a café where I had 
stopped for a drink. Standing next 
to me at the zinc she ordered a 
coup de rouge and began to talk to 
me. Thereafter I could be sure of 
a vociferous “Bonjour, monsieur!” 
every time I went on the street dur-_ 
ing daylight hours. Then, unless I 
showed signs of great hurry or was 
with someone else, she would stop 
me to pass some little remark about 
the weather, on which she was an 
expert, or about the street-cleaning 
business, or about that staff of 
French conversational life—politics. 

To me Paris is the friendliest city 
I have ever known, To enjoy its 
cordiality and gaiety, you need but 
go there with a receptive mind and 
a little friendliness of your own. 


DISUNION IN VEENNA 
(Continued from page 14) 


I avoided paying the two-shilling fine 
for non-obedience. Then the cops be- 
gan to recognize me, and the vacuous 
stare, which has seen me through a 
good many scrapes, had to be 
scrapped, along with, “I don’t speak 
German.” 

One day in the Wienerwald a 
friend and J were sitting on a wall 
that surrounded a church, a farm- 
house and barns belonging to a 
monastery. I had had an excellent 
day photographing peasants. We were 
no sooner comfortably settled than 
a bride and groom and all the guests 
swarmed out of the church. They 
came down to the gate, looked at us 
once, twice, three times, and then the 
priest said: “Griiss Gott! This is 
a day of rejoicing, won’t you join 
us?” And very gratefully we did. 
We ate, drank, danced and embraced 
the bride, and nobody thought us 
foolish or out of place. 

Another time in the Wienerwald I 
stopped at a farm house to ask for 
a drink. The peasants invited me in, 
and told me to rest while they went 
to the dairy to get some milk. I 
rested, and suddenly I heard a knock 
at the door. I opened it. In came 
a cow. And out I went, regretting 
the kindness of the peasants. 

In Grinzing, one of the suburbs 
of the city and an entrance to the 
Wienerwald, the little wine-rooms 
and inns hang out fresh fir wreaths 


to announce that the new Heuriger- 
wein is on tap. Barons, farmers, 
shoe merchants, students, stock 
brokers—everybody goes to Grinzing 
to drink this delicious wine. Peasants 
supply the music on lyres, Austrian 
guitars and accordions, and singers 
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sing traditional peasant songs. Girls 
and boys go in groups separately, and © 
when the wine is served, if a boy 
likes a girl, he offers her a piece of 
his salami or a sausage he has 
brought. Nobody claims friendship 
on this. The first time I went I drew 
a baron; the second time, the hat- 
check clerk at the opera. I saw them 
afterwards; they smiled, but that was 
all. 


One spot very little known is the 
inn in the Wienerwald where Schu- 
bert convalesced after a long illness. 
Here Viennese on morning walks 
stop for breakfast to sit at tables in 
the little garden, nestled between two 
hills. In Vienna there is a Schubert 
house, not his birthplace, which 
Viennese now pass off as the house 
where he wrote Blossom Time. Out- 
side the house there is a lilac bush, 
but years of explanation made no 
impression on the gullibility of tour- 
ists, so they were allowed to believe 
as they desired. 


Next to Grinzing for amusement 
comes the Wuerstelprater with its 
ferris-wheels, roller coasters and beer 
gardens. It is in the second district 
with the Jewish quarter. Until the 
treaty of Versailles all the Jewish 
immigrants from Poland, Rumania 
and Russia gathered here to live un- 
molested. One still sees rabbis with 
their long, curled beards and greased 
hair, and one still hears the joke: 
“He started in the second district 
(that is, he came from Poland), and 
ended in the first.” And that means 
he may have been successful in the 


* clothing business, the stock exchange, 
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DISUNION IN VIENNA 
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the arts or politics. These people 
came with such a will to get on that 
whole families lived in one room, 
and thought nothing of pulling up 
the flooring to put on the fire. 

After eight months I was indeed 
well known to the police, not for an 
offense but for what they considered 
great kindness. A friend sent me, 
without my knowledge, a year’s col- 
lection of American magazines. 
Three postmen staggered up to my 
room under the load. I opened one 
package, and called the police. I 
asked if they wanted to learn Eng- 
lish, or rather, real American, and 
said they could learn from these. 
Three policemen appeared, bowed, 
kissed my hand profusely, and car- 
ried off the load. But I have had 
misgivings since; on a return visit 
to Vienna, one policeman addressed 
me as “Hi, Toots!” 

There are two rackets in full bloom 
in Vienna. One is the aristocracy 
racket: the Salonblatt profiteers to 
the extent of ten shillings a picture 
per aristocrat. 

In the homes of the aristocrats one 
is welcome only in the summer, when 
the whole house can be exhibited. In 
winter only the bedrooms, with some 
exceptions, are heated, and there is 
nothing in bedrooms to be shown off. 
Across the street from the Kapuziner- 
kirche is a hotel whose modest ex- 
terior belies its snobbishness. Here a 
baron is permitted to register; a 
count is nodded at; but only a prince 
is bowed in. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Smith of London, Liverpool, Cleve- 
land or New York stay at the Bristol, 
and all the Smiths at one time or 
another can be found at the Bristol 
bar. 

In the world of music, strangely 
enough, the other racket flourishes. 
No city in the world supports its 
concerts, operas and theaters so 
spontaneously and so well, and no 
city in the world can boast the high 
standard of music criticism that exists 
in Vienna. And it is because a criti- 
cism in the Wiener Tageblatt or the 
Neue Wiener Zeitung carries such 
weight that musicians and singers 
will do (and do do) almost anything 
to lure a few -words out of the 
critics. One foreigner, an aspiring 
orchestra conductor, bought a castle 
in Salzburg, and because of his gen- 
erosity to music was asked to con- 
duct in Vienna. But the orchestra 
he was to conduct was otherwise en- 
gaged on the designated night. The 
publicity had gone out, so the for- 
eigner, undeterred, hired another or- 
chestra, complete with cymbals and 
triangle, for a staggering sum. At 
the one rehearsal before the concert 
the orchestra sensed the conductor’s 
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lack of ability, took things into its 
own hands, gave a brilliant perform- 
ance—and the critics criticised ac- 
cordingly. 

For anyone who wants to cherish 
the illusion that the old Vienna still 
exists there is music and the theater. 
I have known people who pawned 
some of their belongings to go to the 
opera. I have even known one girl 
who pawned two elephant teeth, 
which her father in his wealthy days 
had brought home from Africa, to 
hear Toscanini. Not only in the 
gallery and standing-room do people 
follow the score, but everywhere. 
And if you go scoreless, as I did 
once, somebody will take pity on 
you, and offer to share his. 

In the cafés alone is there still a 
genuine air of leisure—at least in 
the good cafés where, after buying 
a cup of coffee, one can sit all day 
reading the newspapers of the world 
while waiters bring an unending 
stream of glasses of water, the cold 
water that is piped sixty miles or 
more from the mountains. Not only 
is the water ice-cold without the use 
of ice, but the bread is excellent, 
and so the city wits say that if they 
must be put in prison, they’re glad 
it will be Vienna. 

But I did not carry away with me 
the impression that Vienna was lei- 
surely—unless one call tense, fearful 
waiting leisure. I remembered how 
afraid I was to introduce two Vien- 
nese friends because they might be 
of different political faiths. I re- 
membered how fanatically religious 
people seemed, especially the royal- 
ists, supported by the church, and 
how I doubted the success of Nazism 
or Socialism in the long run because 
of the hold the royalists and the 
church had on the imaginations of 
the people. And Vienna is still the 
city of rumors, because the press and 
the radio are strictly censored, (what 
people hear from Germany, the only 
foreign radio they can understand, 
makes the road for the Socialists a 
long one to hoe.) The mere mention 
that So-and-So has left the Hofburg 
or Schonbrunn starts a whispering 
campaign of unvisualized dimensions 
that the Habsburgs are returning, and 
for a week thereafter diplomatic 
tension exists between Austria and 
the Little Entente until the rumor is 
finally combatted by the reiteration 
of fact. 

I sailed away on a drizzly day 
down the Danube bound for Ru- 
mania. The last words my Viennese 
friends said were, “And why are 
you going to Rumania? The gov- 
ernment’s in a mess, and nobody 
knows what’s going on there.” 
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AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 


OFTY SIERRA DOMES, glisten- 
ing snow peaks, steep granite walls, 
the nightly Firefall, booming waterfalls 
and the huge Mariposa Big Trees all 
set the stage for your Yosemite holli- 
day. To overlook Yosemite would be 
to miss one of the world’s most amaz- 
ing scenic wonders. 
Ask your travel or ticket agent for 
details — seasonal attractions, the com- 
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ways to come and a choice of All-Ex- 
pense Tours. Yosemite is a four-season 
playground. It is centrally located in 
California and may be easily included 
on any transcontinental ticket. For sce- 
nic folders, write to Dr. Don Tresidder, 
President, Yosemite Park and Curry 
Co., Box 306, Yosemite National Park, 
California. 
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IF YOU STAY AT 

THE AMERICAN WOMAN’‘S CLUB 
New clothes, new shops, new plays, new art 


shows—all the exciting attractions of the 
city are at their best now. 


You can enjoy them all and at the same time 
live in comfort and luxury at this famous 
women's club. 


Of course the clubhouse is con- 
venient to all these attractions as 
well as railroads, piers and 
airports. 


RATES: 
Single, with bath 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
$2.50 — $3.50 per day CLUB 


Double, with bath 353 W. 57th St., N.Y. * Tel.: COlumbus 5-6100 
$4.00 — $5.00 per day be ‘ * 
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BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


in the Pocono Mountains 


5000 acre estate with every facility for rest and recre- 
ation. 27 hole Donald Ross golf course, 8 splendid 
tennis courts, new out-door Olympic size swimming 
pool, riding stable, dancing, talking pictures, con- 
certs, camp club for children, trout fishing. 300 room 
modern, fireproof inn and cottages. Reasonable rates. 
References requested. New York office, 500 Fifth Ave. 
Telephone LAckawanna 4-4212. 
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TANGIER 


on your visit to Europe 


Only 5 days from New York .. . 2144 hours from 
Spain or Gibraltar .. . is this colorful resort that 
offers all the lure of ancient Oriental life as well 
as every comfort of home. Climate never-too-hot, 
never-too-cold. 


Don’t miss 


For complete information address 


OFFICIAL TOURIST 


Tangier (Morocco), 


OFFICE 
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CAMERA BOOK 


FREE‘ag 


Explains latest inventions, 
methods in Photography and 
Home Movie Making, for fun 
and profits. Offers hundreds of 
amazing money- saving Bargains 
in still and movie Cameras, 
Lenses, Films, etc. Used equip- 
ment accepted in trade. Satis- 
faction guaranteed! WRITE 

= HR FREE See BOOK! 

CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 

230 S. Wabash, Dept. TV-5, Chtgano, U.S.A. 


all the liners 
The models 
are of wood, 


made by hand. 


Order C. O. D. by names of ships $3.50 TO $5.75 
or send for Catalog 


82 to 11 inches in length. 


VAN RYPER, 


Vineyard Haven, Mass 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Useful Atlases 


OR anyone who wants to follow 

current affairs intelligently the 
handy and inexpensive atlases by J. 
F. Horrabin are indispensable. Each 
of these little books contain more 
than seventy clearly drawn maps. On 
the page facing each map is printed 
the significant information about the 
territory illustrated. The Horrabin 
atlases are published by Alfred 
Knopf for the modest price of $1.50. 
The first of these is An Atlas of Cur- 
rent Affairs, recently revised. The 
second is An Atlas of Empire which 
shows the distribution of the colonial 
possessions of the great powers of 
the world. The latest is An Atlas of 
European History which makes clear 
the broad outlines of world history 
and relates them to the news of the 
present day. 


Disaster in Asia 


HE battle of Tsushima in 1905 is 

generally regarded as one of the 
four most important naval engage- 
ments in the history of the world. It 
signalized the beginning of the decline 
of Czarist Russia and marked Japan 
as a great world power. The story 
of this battle is brilliantly told in 
Tsushima (Knopf). 

The author, A. Novikoff-Priboy, 
sailed with the Russan fleet on the 
extraordinary eight thousand mile 
voyage from St. Petersburg to 
Tsushima, and escaped with his life 
after the terrible naval battle. In 
addition to his first-hand knowledge, 
he has gathered together an abund- 
ance of information from other sur- 
vivors of the catastrophe. 

The hardships of the long voyage 
around the Horn and across the In- 
dian Ocean, the inefficiency of the 
battleships and their officers, the en- 
counter with the Japanese fleet, the 
final burning horror of Admiral 
Togo’s attack—all these things are 
set down in a thrilling volume which 
is destined to rank with the finest 
sea stories of modern times. 


Tour of the Hebrides 


Fae WORLD has had to wait a 
hundred and fifty years for a 
complete edition of Boswell’s Jour- 
nal of a Tour to the Hebrides with 
Samuel Johnson. The original edi- 
tors of this famous book found it 
necessary for various reasons, either 
of a genteel or ethical nature, to ex- 
punge certain passages from Bos- 
well’s manuscript. Not long ago the 
complete manuscript of Boswell’s 
book was found. It is now available 
in beautifully printed, well illustrated 
edition published by the Viking Press. 
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The Mexican Indian 


HE Mexican novelist Lopez y 

Fuentes has written an extraor- 
dinary study of life among the 
more primitive Indians of Mexico in 
El Indio (Bobbs-Merrill). No for- 
eigner could have described with 
such comprehension and insight the 
Aztec tribe with which this book 
deals. Travelers to Mexico who are 
really anxious to understand the an- 
cient traditions of the country can 
not afford to neglect this book. It is 
lavishly~illustrated with a number of 
dfawings by Diego Rivera. 


Abyssinia 


EORGE STEER was one of the 

first English correspondents to 
reach Abyssinia after the outbreak of 
hostilities with Italy, and he was the 
last correspondent to leave. In his 
book Caesar in Abyssinia (Little, 
Brown) he has written what is thus 
far the most comprehensive account 
of the Italo-Abyssinian war. With 
the armies of Haile Selassie he wit- 
nessed many of the most important 
battles and saw the eventual capture 
of Addis Ababa. 


Zero Hour 


ICHARD FREUND is a Euro- 

pean journalist with a gift for 
clarifying the confusion and ambigu- 
ity of contemporary politics. In his 
book Zero Hour (Oxford University 
Press) he discusses the international 
situation with special reference to all 
the great powers and their colonial 
and economic interests throughout 
the world. It is a book which may 
be read with profit by any layman 
who is interested in understanding 
the forces at work in the world to- 
day which may precipitate war at any 
moment, 


New Jersey 


ERY FEW travelers in Amer- 

ica are familiar with the pine- 
lands, swamps and sandy wastes of 
Southern New Jersey. Though this 
region has been neglected, it con- 
tains a number of interesting old 
towns with historical associations 
reaching back to Revolutionary and 
pre-Revolutionary days. Among the 
many forgotten towns which have 
ceased to appear on maps are these 
fascinating names: Double Trouble, 
High Bicycle Town, Hog Wallow, 
Love-ladies, Calico, and Mount Mis- 
ery. Some of these towns that used 
to be now consist of two houses, 
maybe one resident. Some few de- 
scendants of the old inhabitants live 
on. These strange characters left 
from the past make odd figures 
against the background of Mr. Beck’s 
book Forgotten Towns of Southern 
New Jersey (Dutton). 


Your Trip Abroad 


will be doubly enjoyable 
if you read these books 


The Beauty of England. By Thomas Burke. 
Delightful picture of Ingland by the fam- 
ous author of Limehouse Nights. $3.00 

Here Is England. By Marion Balderston. 
Castle and cathedral, Jane and byway, ham- 
let and village that have defied time. $2.00 

The Lure of English Cathedrals. By Frances 
M. Gostling. .The principal cathedrals of 
England described and their great _per- 
sonalities recreated. $2.00 

The London Scene. By H. V. Morton. All 
the features of historical and present day 
Tiondon by the illustrious author of the 
“In Search of’’ series. $2.50 

We Explore London. By Jan and Cora Gor- 
don. See the unusual in London with these 
two amusing artists. $2.75 

A Wayfarer in Ireland. By Con O'Leary. A 
guide enlivened by fascinating _ history, 
legends, heroes. $2.50 

Everybody’s Pa By John Brangwyn. Paris 
as the Parisians see it. This book won the 
25,000 frane prize offered by Hamt Com- 
missariat au_ Tourisme for the best book 
on Paris published outside of France. $3.00 

Dining in Paris. By Somerville Story. A 
necessity if you wish to dine intelligently, 
amusingly, and satisfactorily in Paris. $1.00 

The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By 
Florence Heywood. A fascinating guide to 
the world’s greatest art collection; all the 
great painters are discussed. $2.00 

A Shopping Guide to Paris. By Therese and 
Louise Bonney. Shop intelligently and to 
the best advantage in Paris. This book 
gives you the inside stuff. $1.00 

Fifty Miles ’Round Paris. By Cecilia Hill. 
Enchanting single-day excursions to Chan- 
tilly, Malmaison, Versailles, Barbizon and 
many other places of romance. $1.50 

The Lure of the Riviera. By Frances M. 
Gostling. Rambles through Nice, Monte 
Carlo, Ize, Grasse, Cannes, etc. $2.00 

Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. 
By Roy Elston. Picturesque villages, med- 
ieval towns, exquisite river valleys. $1.50 

A Little Book of Brittany. By Robert Medill 
The picturesque towns of Brittany, includ- 
ing a chapter on motor roads. $1.00 

The Lure of Normandy. By Frances M. Gost- 
Jing. A historic province of France, its 
castles, cities and cathedrals. $2.00 

Travels in Normandy. By Roy Elston. With 
the stimulating author of ‘‘Off the Beaten 
Track in Southem I rance.’’ $2.00 

Motoring in Italy. By R. R. Gordon-Barrett. 
A comprehensive guide book for the mo- 
torist. $1.50 

Hilltop Cities of Italy. By Robert Medill 
McBride. All the hill towns freshly and 
charmingly described; art-treasures, _his- 
torical background, people. $2.50 

Sicily, Island of Fire. By Donald Ordway. 
Magic of scenery, history and folklore. $2.00 

Towns and People of Modern Germany. By 
Robert Medill McBride. Lively interpreta- 
tion of the cities, ancient and modern, full 
of human interest and narrative. Illustrated 
by Edward C, Caswell. $ 

Come With Me Through Germany. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. Vivid descriptions and in- 
formation, motor routes, hotels and pen- 
sions, dates of fairs, etc. $1.50 

Berlin in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
A week’s program of where to go, what to 
do, where to eat and where to shop. $1.50 

Come With Me Through Belgium and Hol- 

fand. By Frank Schoonmaker. ~ Graphic de- 
scriptions and valuable details about the 
cities, hotels, motor routes, etc. $1.50 

Many-Colored Belgium. By Sydney A. Clark. 
Country of the Mlemings and Walloons and 
its small sister Luxemburg. $3.00 

Brussels in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Intelligent selectivity that will save the 
visitor time and energy. $1.50 

Vienna in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Leaves no spot famous in song or story 
untouched, 120 pages. $1.50 

The Spirit of Vienna. By Alfred Granger. 
Dramatic history of the city and present 
day activities, $2.50 

Romantic Czechoslovakia. By Robert Medill 
McBride. A colorful picture of the gay 
new Republic of Central Europe. From 
Vrague to the high Carpathians, With 100 
drawings by Edward C. Caswell. Net $3.00 

Romantic Cities of Dalmatia. By Muriel 
Currey. Along the coast from Zara in the 
north to Ragusa in the south. $2.00 

Norwegian Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill. Cities of Norway, fjords and other 
natural beauties, $1.50 

Sweden and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
Cities, picturesque waterways, castles and 
countryside, $1.50 

Finland and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
The new republic intimately described. $1.50 

A Wayfarer in Norway. By Samuel J. Beckett. 
Picturesque yillages and towns. Delightful 
descriptions. $2.50 

Portuguese Somersault. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. Portuguese peasant life, festivals, 
glimpses of Lisbon, Oporto, ete. $3.00 

Finding the Worth While in the Orient. By 
Lucian Swift Kirkland. India, Siam, China, 
Japan, Philippines and all the rest. $3.00 


These books are fully illustrated 
At all booksellers or direct from the 
publishers. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th St. New York 


He entered Mecca disguised as a Moslem dervish . . . was 


the first white man to penetrate the holy Abyssinian city of 
spoke 25 
was one of 


Harar .. . discovered the source of the Nile 
European and Oriental languages and dialects 
the most audacious explorers and adventurers England ever 
produced. 


BURTON 
of ARABIA 


THE LIFE STORY OF 


SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON 
by SETON DEARDEN 


Brilliant scholar and writer, translator of the finest version of The Arabian 
Nights we possess, incomparable linguist, master swordsman, distinguished 
anthropologist, enemy of hypocrisy in an age of hypocrisy, Burton was one of 
the greatest figures of his time. In this vivid biography Seton Dearden has 
captured all the excitement and glamor of the man himself. 
The Quarterly Selection of the National Travel Club. 


oe ZK R ABIA 
sure si oF 
su chads Yate Han 


BY SEFTON DEARDEN 


Illustrated. $3.00 


HERO BREED 


by PAT MULLEN 


A great epic of the Island folk off the west 
coast of Ireland by the author of “Man of 
Aran.” 


Internationally acclaimed: 
HERO BREED is a grand, racy, actionful story... . 
One cannot read unmoved these eager, fiery descrip- 
tions of storms at sea, poteen-running, fights among 
the fishermen, of their cattle fairs, their keenings, and 
their drinkings.—The Scotsman. 
“There is action, action, action. And his descriptions of shipwrecks, of men 
fighting the surf are so accurate as to hurt.”—San Diego Union. 
“A surging, breath-taking story ’—London Daily Mail. 
“There is little in contemporary literature with which to compare HERO 
BREED.”’—London Daity Telegraph. 
“Tn the words of the Island people, ‘there’ll never be a book like it as long 
as grass grows or the wind blows.’ ’’—The Commonweal. $2.50 


A book club selection for April, 


wee- DON’T MISS WARWICK DEEPING’S FINE NOVEL OF LON- 
DON IN THE DAYS OF SAMUEL PEPYS AND NELL GWYNN. 
ASK FOR: THESE WHITE HANDS. $2.00 


mem R OBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 116 E. 16th St., N. Y.o_ 


WINNER OF THE $1,000.00 PRIZE 
FOR THE BEST NON-FICTION 
BOOK BY A CITIZEN OF CANADA 


WITH THE 
WEST in HER EYES 


by KATHLEEN STRANGE 


Are you bored with life? Do you want to break the shackles of 
your environment and achieve independence. If so, here is the 
book for you! With The West In Her Eyes is the epic story 
of a man and wife who gave up conventional living, bought an ill-equipped farm 
in the Canadian northwest, and through it found independence and happiness. It 
tells the dramatic story of their battles with the elements, of the glory of 
spring on the prairies, of the thrill of sprouting crops, of their neighbors, of the 
tragedies and humors of pioneer life, and of their ultimate success. $2.50 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO., 116 E. 16th ST., N. Y. 


INTERNATIONALLY 
FAMOUS 


Overlooking the Park .. . but 
never overlooking the comfort 
and convenience of its guests 
. .. this fair and famous hotel 
invites your attention . . . prom- 


ises to please. 


Home of the 
NEW 


RESTAURANT de la PAIX 
...and Around The World Bar 


and World Famous 
RUMPELMAYER’S 


SINGLE ROOMS from 3.50 
DOUBLE from 5.00 
SUITES from 8.00 


Terraced Suites and Apartments 


ST.MORITZ 


On-the-Park 


50 Central Park South 
New York 


“Continental As Its Name” 


Personal Direction: S. Gregory Taylor 
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“That's why we say—39% less ocean to Europe” 


AIL a third of the way to Europe through picturesque 

French-Canada with smooth water comfort. It’s a thou- 
sand miles down to the sea when you go by the famous 
“39% Less Ocean” route. 

Choose the 5-day speed of the Empress of Britain. Or take 
the Empress of Australia... from Québec to Cherbourg and 
Southampton. More leisurely trips on Duchesses or Mont 
ships from Montreal and Québec to Glasgow, Belfast, Liver- 
pool, Southampton and Havre. 

Make your plans now to see Europe during Paris Exposi- 
tion Year. Get the “39% Less Ocean” booklet and fares 

- from your own travel agent or Canadian Pacific: New York, 


Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal or 31 other offices in 
the United States and Canada. 


yy 


397. LESS OCEAN 
TO EUROPE 


